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Chronicle 


Home News.—The President’s brief speech at Gettys- 
burg on Decoration Day voiced the usual appeal for 
peace and charity, and was quite without political sig- 
Gettysburg nificance. What for a time promised to 
and — create a political crisis arose from the 
Pensions President’s veto of the Spanish War 
pension bill, which Congress promptly passed over the 
President’s veto by an easy majority. On June 3, the 
President authorized a statement reaffirming his belief 
that the bill was fundamentally unsound, and expressing 
his regret that Congress favored a policy which subsi- 
dized the unworthy. The incident was then closed. 

At its meeting on June 2, the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations reached no conclusion with reference 
to the naval treaty. The request made by the opposition 
for certain important papers, hitherto 
not submitted, had been met by the 
State Department which furnished the 
Committee with a paraphrase of twelve papers, some 
already published. Senator Johnson, of California, was 
emphatic in demanding that the Committee be supplied 
with the papers which it considered necessary, and in 
reply the chairman, Senator Borah, stated that he would 
submit Senator Johnson’s request to the Department of 
State. It was understood, however, that the Department 
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might either decline, or furnish the papers with the pro- 
viso that they be considered only in executive session. 
The attempt of the Senate to postpone consideration 
of the naval treaty until the December session was 
thought to be defeated when the President announced 
that he would call a special session, if 


Special Bef a 
Session of the necessary, to deal with it. This was the 
oars attitude of the President, as made 


known by Senator Watson, floor leader for the Repub- 
licans, who had placed the Senate’s request before the 
President. On June 5, the situation remained unchanged. 
In spite of the pressure that had been brought to bear, 
the special session remained the order of the day, in 
case the treaty were not considered at this session. 

By June 5, the House had considered and enacted a 
number of bills, most of which dealt with minor phases 
of Prohibition enforcement. On June 4, the Christopher- 
son bill, the fifth in the series, was 
passed by a vote of 218 to 117. The 
debate was intense, and the vote re- 
vealed “ Wets” in favor of, and “ Drys” against, the 
bill. This bill provides for trial before United States 
Commissioners of violators of the Volstead Act, but was 
amended to include express affirmation of the right to 
appeal for trial by jury. 

On June 3, Bishop James Cannon, Jr., appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee which is investigating politi- 
cal lobbies. At the session on June 4 the chief object 
of inquiry was the disposition of cer- 
tain funds said to have been contributed 
by Mr. E. C. Jameson, of New York, 
to Bishop Cannon, for use in Virginia against Gover- 
nor Smith. Bishop Cannon denied the right of the Com- 
mittee to question him, and more than a hundred queries 
to which he declined to answer were put in the record 
by Senator Blaine, of Wisconsin. Bishop Cannon’s con- 
tention is that the matters in question are not political, 
and that he is the object of persecution by Catholics 
and “ Wets.” On June 4, Bishop Cannon issued a state- 
ment to the press, giving his version of the Jameson in- 
cident. 

Although a new “ flexible tariff provision” had been 
supplied on May 29, which empowered the President to 
raise or lower rates fifty per cent on recommendation 
from a non-partisan tariff commission, 
a week later no progress had been 
made on the tariff bill by the Senate. 
It was reported that the President was not committed 
to the bill, and that it was by no means certain that he 
would sign it. 
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Bolivia. —On May 28, President Fernando Siles re- 
signed and placed the Government in the hands of the 
Cabinet. The latter at once designated elections to be 
held on June 29 for a National Assem- 


President 
Siles bly, to meet on July 28. “ Grave rea- 
Resigns sons of State” were given as a cause 


for the President’s action. In many quarters, however, 
it was interpreted as a coup d’etat to pave the way for 
a second Presidential term. However, the exiled Bolivian 
Vice-President, Abdon Saavedra, announced from 
Buenos Aires that any action of the Cabinet would be 
unconstitutional and that he had a legitimate title to the 
office. His claim, however, was repudiated both by the 
Cabinet and military leaders, upon whom he would have 
to depend to take over the administration of the Govern- 
ment. It will be recalled that Bolivia has been in frequent 
political difficulties since Dr. Siles assumed the Presi- 
dency in 1926, chiefly because of his notorious disregard 
of the Federal Constitution. His Cabinet resigned on 
March 8 of this year, and the new Cabinet which was 
formed on March 12 gave way on May 17 to another. 


China.—The rebels continued to annoy the Govern- 
ment forces in the Yangtse Valley and at Changsha their 
drive could not be checked. Heavy Northern gains were 
reported in the offensive that was 
launched, but confirmation of all the 
reports was not had. Meantime, the 
Moscow agents were active in fomenting discontent, and 
banditry continued unabated. Missionaries in the Honan, 
Hupei, and Kiangsi provinces were advised to proceed 
to places of safety owing to the seriously disturbed 
conditions in the Central and South Eastern provinces. 


Northern 
China’s 
Offensive 


France.—After a recess since April 26, Parliament 
reconvened on June 3. Early sessions of the Chamber 
were devoted to action on. the mass of interpellations 
filed by Deputies, most of which were 
tabled indefinitely. Two days before, 
Premier Tardieu addressed a meeting 
at Dijon, in what was virtually a keynote speech, review- 
ing the accomplishments of the Administration and out- 
lining his plans for the immediate future. He made a 
bid for the support of the Radical and Radical-Socialist 
party, but made it plain that he would not yield his lead- 
ership to them. The invitation emphasized the dilemma 
of the Left group, which has been losing strength in bye- 
elections, and has now only 116 members in the Chamber, 
who are, moreover, divided in their sympathies between 
the Center and the Socialists of the extreme Left. 

The aged Cardinal Lugon, Archbishop of Rheims, 
died at his home on May 29. He was nearly eighty-eight 
years old. He had been consecrated Bishop in 1888, and 
appointed Archbishop of Rheims in 
1906. The following year he was raised 
to the Cardinalate by Pope Pius X. 
During the War, he remained at his post after the bom- 
bardment of his cathedral in 1914, and withdrew only 
in 1918, when compelled to seek shelter by the military 
authorities. After the War he did much to promote 
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reconciliation, and lived to see the Rheims cathedral re- 
stored and reopened in 1927. 

Six more enormous mass meetings were held late 
in May under the auspices of the National Catholic 
Federation; the largest, at Lille, drawing a throng of 
80,000, while meetings at Clermont- 
Ferrand, at Yvetot, Belfort, Coutances, 
and Tours, drew smaller numbers but 
aggregated nearly 100,000 more. At all the sessions reso- 
lutions were passed in defense of the rights of the family 
and the Church in education, and for the promotion of 
social welfare based on the security and stability of 
family life. The Lille resolutions closed with the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

Devoted to Pope Pius XI, their leader and their father, the Cath- 
olics of Lille pledge themselves to labor energetically, under his 
guidance and that of their Bishop, in Catholic Action in all its 
forms, in the ranks of the National Catholic Federation, for the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of France, the eldest daughter of 
the Church, whose children they proudly profess themselves to be. 

The speakers warned their hearers against any over- 
confidence in their work, which the show of numbers 
might induce. 


Catholic 
Action 


Germany.—Paul Moldenhauer, Minister of Finance, 
informed the Reichstag’s budget commission that the con- 
tinual falling off of Federal revenues from taxes, cus- 
toms duties and domestic imports, to- 
gether with the increase of unemploy- 
ment doles, had completely unbalanced 
the Government’s carefully calculated budget of a month 
ago. At that time a deficit of $180,000,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year was computed based on the hope of an 
improved business situation in the Spring and the reces- 
sion of unemployment. The Minister frankly admitted 
that neither prospect had materialized and that conse- 
quently the budget calculations had been thrown out of 
balance. It was said that the steady drain of unemployment 
doles had upset the previous calculations by $150,000,000 
and that there was no assurance of these demands les- 
sening. Labor leaders held a conference with Adam 
Stegerwald, the Federal Minister of Labor, to impress 
on the Government the urgency of adopting economic 
relief measures. Dr. Stegerwald promised to seek the 
Reichstag’s approval for measures calculated to give work 
to 150,000 unemployed. Dr. Moldenhauer encountered 
severe criticism for his alleged failure to calculate the 
budgetary requirements and his continuance in office as 
Minister of Finance was to be decided in an executive 
session of the Chancellor Bruening Reform Cabinet 
which assembled on June 3, to study the present condi- 
tion of the Reich’s finances. 


Budget 
Problems 


Great Britain—The MacDonald Government escaped 
defeat on the vote of censure over an unemployment 
measure by the abstention from voting of the Liberals. 
Though opposed to the Government on 
this issue, the Liberals were unwilling 
to bring about a crisis. The Ministry 
was upheld by a vote of 282 to 201 on a motion referring 
to the London Naval Treaty; this was taken to indicate 
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that the Treaty would pass the House of Commons. The 
recommendations of changes in the Coal bill made by 
the House of Lords were rejected by the Commons with 
a large majority. Though Mr. MacDonald was held in 
office in the Parliamentary vote, mostly because the Con- 
servatives and Liberals were unwilling to provoke a gen- 
eral election at the time, he continued to have trouble 
with the extremists of his own party. The unemployment 
problem continued grave; during the past year, the num- 
ber of unemployed increased by more than 500,000, and 
is still increasing. Formidable attacks were made on 
J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Seal, under whose charge 
was the matter of unemployment. Cognizance of these 
criticisms was seen in the Cabinet changes made by 
Mr. MacDonald. The post of Secretary of State for the 
Dominions and Colonies was divided, Lord Passfield 
retaining that of the Colonies and Mr. Thomas taking 
that of the Dominions, the office he held in the former 
Labor Cabinet. Vernon Hartshorn, Postmaster General 
in 1924 and a member of the Simon Commission on 
India, was appointed Lord Privy Seal. The question of 
unemployment was partially removed from his office by 
the appointment of a committee to handle the situation, 
under the direction of Mr. MacDonald. 


India.—Mahatma Gandhi’s campaign of civil dis- 
obedience has reached vast proportions, despite the fact 
that his followers are but a small minority in India. The 
Government, it is reported, resolved 
on even stronger measures than any 
yet taken. Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, 
answered the publication of the Nationalist program 
adopted at Allahabad by attaching a penalty of six 
months’ imprisonment on the act, or incitement to the 
act, of non-payment of taxes, picketing, and tampering 
with the loyalty of Government officials. The Nationalists 
were undisturbed by this, asserting that their object was 
to bring about the overcrowding of the prisons. Lucknow 
was the scene of a two-day battle between followers of 
Gandhi and British troops, with many casualties resulting. 
At Dharasana, the final attack before the rainy season was 
made on the salt depots; more than 15,000 men and 
women tried to rush into the enclosure. The salt depots 
at Wadala were the objects of almost daily raids. Dem- 
onstrations continued to be held in all the other prin- 
cipal centers. Independently of the Nationalist cam- 
paign, other disorders occurred through India. The 
Peshawar district was disturbed, in addition to the civil 
disobedience campaign, by communist activities and most 
especially by the revolt of the neighboring tribesmen. 
The chief point of the trouble was Shabkadar, about 
eighteen miles from Peshawar. Additional troops were 
rushed there, and the tribesmen were bombed by a strong 
air force. Riots followed a railway dispute at Lillooah, 
near Calcutta. At Rangoon, the racial ¢glashes between 
Indian coolies and Burmese over work on the docks were 
not settled until more than 200 were killed and 1,500 
wounded. In all of these places, British and native troops 
assumed control, and prepared themselves for further 
emergencies, especiaily against the native tribes. 
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Japan.—On May 29, the Supreme Military Council 
met in secret session and Admiral Takarabe, Minister 
of the Navy, explained the circumstances leading to 


bien Japan’s acceptance of the London 
Treaty treaty. At the close of the meeting, 
Explained the Government issued a_ statement 


that the Council was satisfied with the explanation of 
certain important points which had been in controversy. 
While it had been anticipated that the meeting would 
be a stormy one, when it adjourned an atmosphere of 
optimism seemed to prevail in Government circles. 


Malta.—The text of the Concordat said to have been 
signed by Cardinal Pacelli and the British Minister to 
the Vatican, Henry G. Chilton, in regard to the political 
and ecclesiastical conflict in Malta was 
not, at the present writing, published 
officially. Our English correspondent 
warned against acceptance of the accounts published in 
the press. The attempted assassination of Lord Strickland 
was shown to have no relation to the religious contro- 
versy. Cardinal Pacelli upheld Archbishop Caruana and 
Bishop Gonzi in their Pastoral Letter, mentioned in our 
issue of May 31. He stated that the issue was a per- 
sonal matter of Lord Strickland, the Maltese Prime Min- 
ister, and did not affect the Constitutional party, except 
through Lord Strickland. He declared against the Mal- 
tese Government interference with the Church in purely 
spiritual matters. In a Blue Book issued by the British 
Government on June 4, it was revealed that the British 
Government protested to the Vatican against what it 
alleged was “a claim to interfere with the domestic 
politics of a British colony.” The English Catholic press 
denied this completely. 


Strickland 
Controversy 


Poland.—A Warsaw court acquitted Jan Seinfeld, a 
newspaper reporter who was arrested December 19 last 
and accused of tapping telephone wires to the royal castle 
in Warsaw and to the President’s coun- 
try house at Spala. The reporter was 
arrested under the anti-spying act for 
reproducing and selling copies of a private report from 
Premier Bartel to President Moscicki, transmitted by tele- 
phone by M. Bartel’s secretary. The case aroused consid- 
erable interest and the verdict of the court was said 
to have set a precedent because it maintained that the pub- 
lication of political information, accidentally overheard, as 
M. Seinfeld’s counsel maintained, cannot be regarded as a 
crime. The Premier’s secretary took the case lightly, 
stating that he knew from experience that “ even State 
secrets were only theoretically secrets because the press 
knew everything.” 


Phone-News 
Case 


Russia.—Preliminary meetings were being held 
throughout the country in preparation for the Communist 
party convention scheduled for June 15, at which upward 
of a thousand delegates would be ex- 
pected to attend. Since the convention is 
now biennial, it would be the third since 


the death of Lenin in 1924. Heated discussions of ex- 
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tremely precise party formulas were expected. “ Liquida- 
tion of the kulak as class,” would, it was thought be ac- 
cepted, but not “ liquidation of the new urban bourgeois.” 
Lenin’s motto that “the Soviet power must rest on the 
poor peasants’ might become: “ The collective farmers 
are the chief support of Soviet power in the village.” 


Sweden.—Consequent on a defeat in both Chambers of 
the Riksdag on the question of a wheat tariff, Premier 
Arvid Lindman’s Conservative Government resigned on 
June 2. Ever since King Gustaf opened 
the Riksdag, on January 11, the agricul- 
tural problem and farm depression in 
the country have been the main political issues. The Gov- 
ernment was insisting on an increase of the tariff on 
wheat imports as a necessary measure to increase the con- 
sumption of Swedish grain and improve prices. Both 
major political parties opposed the proposal. The King 
asked Carl Gustaf Ekman, Director of the Public Debt, 
People’s party leader, and a former Premier, to form 
a new Ministry on as broad a basis as possible. 


Ministry 
Defeated 


Uruguay.—Statistics regarding the population in the 
country were issued by the Government on May 31 as 
of January 1. The National Statistical Bureau reports 
1,850,129 people in Uruguay, an in- 
crease of 804,443 since the census in 
1908. The population of Montevideo, 
the capital, is put at 650,000. The Government also an- 
nounced the public debt on March 31 was $225,567,785. 


Census 


Vatican City—Announcement was made on June 4 
that the Holy Father would hold two consistories at the 
end of June, a secret one on June 30, followed by a pub- 
lic one on July 3, for the creation of 
new Cardinals. The Osservatore Ro- 
mano published on June 5, the names of 
five prelates to be elevated to the Sacred College: three 
of them are attached to the Roman Curia, while two are 
in residential Sees. The list, as published, follows: The 
Most Rev. Francesco Marchetti-Selvaggiani, Titular 
Archbishop of Seleucia in Isauria, Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith; 
the Most Rev. Raffaello Carlo Rossi, Titular Archbishop 
of Thessalonica, Assessor of the Consistorial Congrega- 
tion; the Rt. Rev. Giulio Serafini, Titular Bishop of 
Lampsacus, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council; the Most Rev. Leme da Silviera Cintra, Titular 
Archbishop of Pharsalus, Coadjutor with right of suc- 
cession to the late Cardinal Arcoverde, Archbishop of 
Rio de Janeiro; and the Rt. Rev. Achille Liénart, Bishop 


of Lille, France. 


Consistories 
and New 
Cardinals 


League of Nations.—The Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations began on June 3 its extraordinary 
session on last year’s disturbances in Palestine. Great 


Britain was represented by Dr. Drum- 
mond Shiels, Under-Secretary of the 
Colonial Office; T. I. K. Lloyd, of the 
Colonial Office, and C. Luke, Acting High Commissioner 


Palestine 
Inquiry 
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during the Palestine riots. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, Presi- 
dent of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, held informal 
conferences with League officials. There appeared to be 
some veiled criticism, on the part of the commission, of 
Great Britain for not furnishing all the data required by 
the commission. Prentiss Gilbert, of the State De- 
partment in Washington, was appointed by our Govern- 
ment as our representative at Geneva; holding there the 
office of United States consul. 





Reparations Question.—No accord by June 5 had 
been reached by the international group of nine investment 
bankers sitting in Paris with the treasury experts and the 
officers of the Bank of International 
Settlements to plan for the flotation of 
the Young-plan loan of $300,000,000. 
The bond might not be signed before June 11 or the loan 
issued before June 14. The main difficulty appeared 
to have to do with the price cf the bonds in the various 
markets. What these prices would be was kept a secret, 
but it was thought that the French portion of the loan 
would be issued at 98; the German at 92 or 93; and the 
American portion at 90. A particular difficulty was found 
with the British allotment which had been proposed at 
$50,000,000, for the British bankers, led by Montagu 
Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, were under- 
stood to be holding out for a lower share. Other tentative 
allotments were as follows: the United States and France, 
$85,000,000 éach ; Holland and Sweden, $25,000,000 each ; 
Switzerland, $15,000,000; and Belgium, Germany and 
Italy $5,000,000 each. The Bank was said to have already 
on hand $40,000,000 of funds and paid-up capital to invest. 
Further difficulties, arising from the question of the 
phrasing of the bond so as to secure equal guarantees for 
the $200,000,000 issued as part of the Young plan and 
the $100,000,000 as a non-reparations loan to Germany, 
were referred to a committee of four. 


Flotation 
Plans 





A. Longfellow Fiske, who recently contributed 
some very human documents to these columns 
on the election campaign in Nebraska, will offer, 
in next week’s issue, a paper entitled “ Catholic 
Liberalism.” He compares what he thought was 
true liberalism, until he investigated it, with what 
he knows now is the only liberalism, that of the 
Catholic Church. 

Fortunate are those who will be in Oberam- 
mergau this summer. Most of us will stay at 
home, like Edythe Helen Browne. But she uses 
the past performances as a basis for imagining 
what the present productions are like. Hence, 
the title of “An Oberammergau Reverie.” 

“American Religious Liberty and Soviet Rus- 
sian Persecution” is the subject of a compara- 
tive study by Frederick J. Zwierlein, author of 
the life of “ Bishop McQuade,” and an authority 
on American history. 

A poet’s soul is in “ By the Lizard” by the 
noted poet, L. A. G. Strong. “ Pen-magic ” might 
describe the exquisite style in which this little 
narrative is written. 
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“Papists and Other Idolaters” 


T seems that in official Presbyterian eyes, we poor 
Papists are still idolaters. A year or so ago, an at- 

tempt was made by some Presbyterian leaders to amend 
the eccelesiastical legislation which forbids Presbyterians 
to wed “ with infidels, papists and other idolaters.” The 
assertion was made that, whatever the teaching of the 
Church might be, many Catholics truly recognized Our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God; or, as Dr. Howard A. Johns- 
ton, of Milwaukee, told the General Assembly, convened 
in Cincinnati last week, “ We feel that there are mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church who are firm believers in 
Jesus Christ.” 

In spite of Dr. Johnston’s feeling in the matter, the 
Assembly declined to change this clause in the Confession 
of Faith. From the press reports, it does not appear 
that the proposed amendment was debated on its merits; 
in fact, there was little debate of any kind. However, 
according to the New York Times, the sentiment of the 
Assembly was fairly represented by the remark of a dele- 
gate who asked, “ Why make a kindly gesture toward a 
church which has no kindliness toward us?” 

It is to be hoped that the Times is incorrect in thus 
registering the spirit of the Assembly. After all, to stig- 
matize the largest body of Christians in the world as 
idolaters is a serious matter. If the accusation is true, 
then the Presbyterian Church should, unanimously and 
with force, decline to withdraw it. But it should not be 
made or withdrawn on the ground of kindliness or court- 
esy. If it is not true, then those who made the fearful 


charge should not only retract it, but sit on the ground 
for a season in sackcloth and ashes. 

The truth or falsity of the charge can be discovered 
only by an examination of the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. That examination, however, does not seem to 
have been made. Dr. Johnston advised amendment on the 
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ground that some Catholics, perhaps many, adore and 
love Our Lord Jesus Christ as very God. The Assem- 
bly declined to amend on the ground that the withdrawal 
of a base slander would be equivalent to a friendly ges- 
ture to an unfriendly church. This is much like accusing 
an enemy of arson, and refusing to examine the evidence, 
or to withdraw the charge, on the ground that the ac- 
cused has, on occasion, deported himself in an unfriendly 
manner. 

We are not prepared to believe that these are the 
standards of justice and of morality which govern either 
the Presbyterian Church, or Presbyterians, taken as a 
class. The simple fact-is that when there is question of 
the Catholic Church, or of Catholics, many Protestants 
bid adieu to reason and to justice. With Bishop Cannon, 
Dr. Clarence True Wilson, and others of that type, they 
simply exclude Catholics from the category of human 
beings. We have no principles to be insulted, no feelings 
to be wounded, no sensibilities to be outraged, but are 
akin to beasts of the field that are without reason, or 
cause for resentment. 

We have no hostile feelings toward the Presbyterians, 
nor do we deeply yearn for any special manifestation of 
their love. But we do consider that we are entitled to 
justice, and we are entitled to warn them, in brotherly 
fashion, that accusations of so serious a nature are to be 
maintained, not because of hurt feelings, but only be- 
cause they are true, and are published for the common 
good. On the other hand, if they are true, no gushing 
sentimentality should be allowed to erase them. We can 
demand justice, but of all things, may the good Lord pre- 
serve us from an Assembly of sentimental Presbyterians. 


The Due Process of Law 


HE due process of law lies at the base of civilized 
society. We are strong for it. But the due process 
of law in this country is gradually coming to mean that 
the sovereignty of the several States must be destroyed. 
Mr. Justice Holmes stated a truth some weeks ago 
which needs continual restatement and emphasis, if any- 
thing of the Constitution is to be saved. Referring in a 
minority report to a decision which practically set aside 
the sovereignty of Missouri in imposing an inheritance 
tax, the Justice stated his fear that the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment had been pressed so far 
that there was “ hardly any limit but the sky to the in- 
validating of these rights [of the States] if they happen 
to strike a majority of this court as for any reason un- 
desirable.” 

In view of a score of bills which now press for recog- 
nition in Congress the warning should be heeded. Sen- 
ator Capper gave notice some weeks ago that he was 
determined to have his Federal Education bill passed at 
the next regular session. If that bill goes through, it 
will mark the beginning of the destruction of the last of 
the constitutional rights of the several States. It is blank 
folly to claim that this first step will be the last. The 
first step is taken simply to insure a second. No Con- 
gress can bind its successors. No man can set bounds 





to the appetite of officials who have tasted power. Let 
a group of politicians find the schools of the States in 
their power, and within a decade we shall have at Wash- 
ington a most powerful and degrading bureaucracy. 

The Federal Education bill is but one of many similar 
measures, among which the Maternity bill is the most 
prominent and most pernicious. The responsibility of 
passing upon these measures should not be thrown on the 
Supreme Court. The first step should be taken by Con- 
gress, and it should be summary rejection. 


The Closed Mind 


HE secret report on the election of 1928 made to 
be Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals is the most sickening exhibit that has been 
brought to light for many years. It is sickening and it 
is disheartening. For Dr. Clarence True Wilson, the 
author of the report, is no crude and illiterate Klansman, 
to be pitied for his excesses, and gently nursed back to 
sanity. As the phrase goes, he is an educated man. He 
is said to be a good neighbor, kindly and upright in his 
dealings with his fellows. Doubtless he would be incap- 
able of attributing low motives to the people next door, 
and certainly, unless sustained by unimpeachable evi- 
dence, he would never accuse them of sympathy with 
vice and crime. 

Yet this, precisely, is the charge which he lays at the 
door of the Hon. Alfred E. Smith and, by the whole tone 
of his report, at the doors of the venerable Bishop of 
Rome, Pius XI. 

We rub our eyes, and ask how these things can be. 
In minds poisoned by vice and corrupted by evil courses . 
long sustained, such charges flourish and grow rankly,” 
and so evil men always attribute to others the sins of 
which they themselves are guilty. But Dr. Wilson’s 
heart is not a sink-hole of vice or a cesspool of sin. He 
walks among his fellows with a clear eye. Yet treating 
with his closest associates confidentially, at a time when 
he will surely reveal what he truly believes, he can write 
that Alfred E. Smith, is a man with an “ unbroken 
advocacy of the saloon, the brothel, and the gambling 
hell,” extending over thirty years, and that this is the 
wretch for whose election to the Presidency Pius XI took 
measures deemed to be extraordinary in kind and effi- 
ciency. 

What was Dr. Wilson thinking of when he wrote that 
terrible indictment ? 

Not of the facts in the case, surely. The record of 
Mr. Smith’s public life is literally an open book. He 
could not close it, even if he so desired. After serving 
his native city with distinction, Alfred E. Smith was four 
times elected Governor of New York, a State that is an 
empire in wealth, population, and the magnitude of its 
enterprises. In every movement that tended to protect 
women, children, and the toiler, and to promote the most 
vital interests of religion, education, and the State, Al- 
fred E. Smith and his associates took the lead. Of these 
associates a few were Catholics, but the majority were 
not; some were Democrats and many were Republicans. 
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They gladly associated themselves with him, both before 
his election and during his incumbency, because they saw 
in him an executive of rare ability, and a citizen of the 
very highest type. These facts are of public record. 

As a man, husband, father, neighbor, Alfred E. Smith 
is without stain and without reproach. Living perforce 
in the spotlight of publicity, he has steadily grown in the 
love and esteem of his fellows. Yet after thirty years, 
Dr. Clarence True Wilson, speaking for and to the Meth- 
odist Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals, recalls the name of Alfred E. Smith only to 
remember “an unbroken advocacy of the saloon, the 
brothel, and the gambling hell.” Surely, Dr. Wilson was 
not thinking of the facts in the case. 

He was not thinking at all. He was consulting in- 
grained prejudices, dishonorable to the breast in which 
they are found, but for which he may not be fully re- 
sponsible. 

That so many men in public and in private life can 
lightly, triumphantly, even, without so much as a glance 
at the evidence, accuse their fellows of grave transgres- 
sions, is the fact that disheartens. On Dr. Wilson’s 
heart, no judgment need be registered. Let us concede 
that it is in the right place. But what of his intelligence? 
What of his desire to reach the truth, and only the truth? 
What of his willingness to base his publicly expressed 
judgments upon facts alone? 

By their utterances Dr. Clarence True Wilson, and 
those who support him, stand convicted of fanaticism. 
We do not impugn their moral probity which, indeed, is 
not pertinent to the present issue. But we do impugn 
and do most earnestly protest the leadership which, with- 
out rebuke from any follower, can make the shameful 
and shocking charges which Dr. Wilson has moved 
against Alfred E. Smith. 

As we sigh, “ How long, O Lord, how long !” let us 
breathe a prayer that by some device known only to the 
omniscient God, the minds of Dr. Wilson and of his fol- 
lowers may be opened, and at last be made capable of 
assimilating truth. Of this Methodist leader, Dr. Van 
Dyke, of Princeton, has said that he is quite without 
scruple, and the truth is not in him. Possibly in his 
justified resentment against an attack made upon his 
distinguished father, now dead many years, by Dr. Wil- 
son, Dr. Van Dyke has overlooked the fact that some 
men are not able to know and to love truth. To them 
evidence has no appeal. We cannot reason with them. 
We can only pray for them. 


“My Country, Right or Wrong” 


HEN Congress can find time to get around to its 
own business, it might investigate the conduct of 
certain judges who pass upon applications for naturaliza- 
tion. In their hot zeal, some of these gentlemen are more 
than one hundred per cent American. They rate about 
110 per cent. 
In a Western jurisdiction, it is reported, a judge asked 
an applicant if he would fight for his country, right or 
wrong. The applicant promptly replied that he would not. 
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The judge then inquired if he did not know that to fight 
even when his country should be found in the wrong, 
was a fundamental “ American doctrine.” The applicant 
retorted that he declined to range that highly immoral 
principle among the doctrines that were fundamentally 
“American.” While the applicant was not forthwith 
thrown into a deep, dark, dank dungeon, he is still an 
applicant, and, in that jurisdiction, bids fair to become 
a chronic applicant. 

As a matter of fact, the possibility of conflict between 
conscience and what by statute is made civic duty, is 
generally remote. Even in time of war, most officials 
have sense enough to avoid an issue. But when the issue 
presents itself, it must be squarely met, and we must 
obey God rather than man. “My country right or 
wrong,” is neither a Christian nor an American doctrine. 
It is just another way of saying that might makes right. 


A Cannon Silenced 


HE silence of Bishop Cannon is nobly impressive. 

Let it be said at the outset that we incline to agree 
with his contention that at least some of the questions 
aimed at him by the Senate Committee, touched upon 
matters which were none of the Committee’s business. 
It seems to us that these fishing expeditions are some- 
times set in waters which, by no stretch of the Consti- 
tution, belong to those navigable streams over which 
Congress holds exclusive jurisdiction. For once Bishop 
Cannon appears as the reincarnation of Calhoun, Jeffer- 
son Davis, and the strict constructionists. 

It is an impressive role in these days of laxity and 
extension. In assuming it, Bishop Cannon undoubtedly 
accepts a handicap and labors under a hardship. If only 
he could unbosom himself! If only he could bare to these 
gimlet-eyed inquisitors the spotless purity of his heart, 
the stainless rectitude of his intentions, his hands whiter 
than the untouched snows of inaccessible peaks! For it 
would appear that Bishop Cannon has something to 
explain; to-wit, expenditures of money for the prome- 
tion of good morals. As an explainer, he is easily our 
country’s finest exhibit. Challenged some weeks ago to 
explain, by no less a personage than the Hion. Josephus 
Daniels, he easily eluded the wiles of the snarer, and was 
triumphantly hailed by his Methodist brethren. 

It is not, then, from fear that Bishop Cannon abstains 
from explaining. His devotion to the Constitution, his 
passion for good government, an unslaked thirst for vir- 
tue, public and private, seal his lips. Never may we 
know what happened to the funds entrusted to his un- 
impeached keeping, except that they were used for the 
advancement of religion, morality, virtue, and all that. 
And, as is patent to any tyro in constitutional law, what 
a religious leader does in the cause of religion is not sub- 
ject to review by a Congress whose whole relation to 
religion is absolved, when a few of its members listen 
to a prayer by the chaplain, and the others stand by in 
bored silence. 

Regrettable, too, is the fact that in his zeal to make 
known the whole truth — with the exceptions noted — 
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Bishop Cannon did not wait for a subpoena. He dashed 
breathlessly to Washington, and rapped at the doors of 
the Senate Committee. Appearing as a volunteer witness, 
he has acquired privileges, it would seem, of which he 
would gladly divest himself, for they are in effect a 
new seal upon his truth-zealous lips. But he cannot put 
them aside. That would be a blow at the Constitution, 
and might even bring down the dome of the Capitol in 
dusty ruin. 

The conclusion that the sum of human knowledge will 
probably not be increased by any disclosure from Bishop 
Cannon, panting though he be to disclose many facts, 
may be allowed. “ Wets” like that poor publican down 
near the door of the country, Mr. Henry H. Curran, of 
New York, babble like the brook, and enliven the golden 
hours with stories of what they are doing to replace the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act. They have 
nothing to conceal. If they had, they would not be per- 
mitted to conceal it. 

Bishop Cannon is in a far less happy position. Reasons 
of constitutional import seal his lips. Religious scruples, 
of no mean weight, bid him hold his peace. Is there no 
balm in Gilead? Is there no Aaron to uphold our peti- 
tioning arms? Must we continue to languish in ignorance, 
while Bishop Cannon vainly seeks to open his lips, pad- 
locked, as it were, doubly and trebly, by his undying 
devotion to the Constitution and to morality? 


Why Capital Punishment Fails 


HE sum and substance of the testimony of Judge 

Marcus Kavanagh, of Chicago, before the special 
Parliamentary Committee at Westminster, can be easily 
stated. Capital punishment, not inflicted or rarely inflicted, 
is not a deterrent. Capital punishment, following quickly 
and regularly upon the commission of crime, appears to 
have a marked deterrent effect. 

Very probably Judge Kavanagh’s testimony startled 
his hearers. In the United States, he said, the murderer’s 
chances are six to one against being arrested, twelve to 
one against being convicted, and 120 to one against being 
executed. However, his observations led him to believe 
that “there is no large city, or thickly-settled State, in 
which the death penalty, when customarily inflicted, fails 
to deter.” 

Arguments resting upon statistics alone are proverbially 
fallacious. Yet, surely, it is not possible to know whether 
or not the death penalty acts as a deterrent, unless that 
penalty is inflicted. In the United States, as Judge Kav- 
anagh testified, capital punishment has been practically 
abolished. It is also true that the United States has more 
murders, and more unscathed murderers, than any coun- 
try in the world. 

Great Britain and Canada have abolished the death 
penalty by enforcing it. In those jurisdictions, the mur- 
derer has, practically, no chance at all of escaping capital 
punishment. In the United States, the chances favoring 
escape are 120 to one, and at least six to one against 
any punishment at all. We might do well to try the 
British plan. 
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Farm Management as a Career 


RosBert STEWART, Ph.D. 


ARMING is slowly evolving from a mere mode of 
kK life into a distinct business proposition. In the 
early days of farming in America a mere living 
could be wrested from the soil by the farmer without 
much attention being paid to problems of management. 
But now with the pressing problems of finance and taxa- 
tion confronting him and the ever-increasing needs of 
the farmer for better living conditions and modern con- 
veniences of life such as indicated by the radio, telephone, 
automobile, the question of management has become for 
farming, just as in industry, one of vital importance. 
These changing economic conditions affecting farming 
give to the young man of today who is farm-minded an 
opportunity fraught with great possibilities for economic 
independence in a line of endeavor he is best fitted for. 
During the years 1925, 1926 and 1927 a group of 175 
farmers in the best section of the heart of the corn belt 
in Illinois cooperated with the University of Illinois in a 
study of the influence of management on farm profits. 
This group of farmers were selected as being above the 
average of the surrounding section. They made as an 
average about $1,000 more per year than was made by 
other farmers in that part of the State of Illinois. The 
entire group is thus a selected one. 

But this selected group of farmers showed a wide varia- 
tion in the profits made on typical corn-belt farms. All 
the farms had an investment of more than $60,000 and 
were located on the same soil type, under similar climatic 
conditions and had access to the same markets. All kept 
accurate records so that an analysis of the results obtained 
was possible. The essential difference on these farms was 
the personal management of the farmers themselves. 

The thirty-five best farmers of this selected group made 
approximately $3,000 more in net earnings than did the 
thirty-five poorest farmers of this group! The thirty- 
five best farmers made five per cent on an investment in 
farm lands of $60,000 and had $1,268 as a reward for 
their own labor after all expenses had been paid. The 
thirty-five poorest farmers made 2.4 per cent interest on 
their investment after all expenses had been paid. But 
they worked the entire year for nothing. Management 
certainly pays! 

Incidentally this study enables one to understand why 
it is that so many farmers are enabled to remain in busi- 
ness although they are making less than a section hand 
on the railroad. The thirty-five poorest farmers in the 
above group are still able to continue farming, although 
they receive nothing for their labor, because the small 
amount of interest, 2.4 per cent on $60,000, enables them 
to “get by.’ The farm and its equipment to the value 
of $60,000 represents the inherited accumulation of sev- 
eral generations where the father is in a position to pro- 
tect his investment and collect the low rate of interest. 

The factors in the above study which account for the 
success of the most profitable farms are very few in num- 


ber. The successful farms were better organized and 
operated by the more efficient farm managers. The most 
important single factor which made for success on the 
most profitable farm was better crop yields. This factor 
alone accounts for $831 of the difference in the earnings 
of the two groups. 

The crops grown on these typical corn-belt farms were 
corn, oats and wheat and the roughage such as hay con- 
sumed by the livestock on the farm. The better-managed 
farms produced 8.7 bushels more corn, 5.8 bushels more 
oats and 4.5 more wheat per acre. These better yields 
increased the net profits of the better-managed farms. 

The better yields of crops were obtained from the bet- 
ter-organized farms because the manager paid particular 
attention to a few well-known scientific facts. A well- 
planned system of crop rotation was practised. Limestone 
and phosphates were used on these farms where needed. 
Clover and other legumes were grown as feed for live~- 
stock and to improve the quality of the soil. Selection of 
seed for high yields was practised and the seed was tested 
for germination. Preventive measures were taken for the 
control of disease and attacks of insect pests. Minute at- 
tention to these details accounts for the increase in net 
returns of $831 over the more poorly managed farms. 

Some kinds of crops make for higher profits on corn- 
belt soils. Such crops are corn and wheat as small grains, 
and alfalfa for hay and sweet clover for pasture. Low- 
value crops are oats, timothy hay and blue-grass pasture. 
The better-managed farms had a higher portion of their 
area in the high-value crops. This item accounts for $304 
in the high net value of the better-managed farms. 

Livestock is profitable on corn-belt farms. More live- 
stock were kept on the better-managed farms in Illinois. 
This item accounts for $657 in the net profit obtained on 
the better-managed farms. The better-managed farms 
had $12.75 invested in livestock for every acre of land 


. to $8.94 so invested by the more poorly managed farms. 


Larger returns were obtained from feeding an equal 
amount of feed to livestock on the better-managed farms. 
The better-managed farms secured $163 return for every 
$100 of feed while the more poorly managed farms se- 
cured a return of only $135. This result was obtained by 
a better knowledge of breeds of livestock, feeds, the use 
of legumes and a knowledge of market conditions. This 
factor alone accounts for $557 in the greater net returns. 

The better-organized and well-managed farms did a 
larger volume of business and used labor to the greatest 
advantage. The costs of production were reduced by 
keeping the supply of horse and mechanical power ad- 
justed so as to fit the particular needs of the farm. The 
costs of production were also kept low on the better- 
managed farms by keeping the overhead invested in 
buildings, machinery and other equipment under control. 
These items, although small, had a significant influence 
in the net result obtained by. the successful farmers. 
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The successful farmers had a good farm layout and a 
well-developed farmstead which made for economical 
operation. The successful farms had a diversified pro- 
duction which insured long-time profits. The successful 
farmers studied the markets and made their plans for pro- 
duction so as to meet the market demands and did not 
produce as their own inclination demanded. 

It is quite plain that there is ample opportunity for the 
display of management ability in farming. When the 
young man who is farm-minded has not the necessary 
capital to launch out for himself, there is ample oppor- 
tunity offered him if he has the necessary training, as 
a salaried farm manager for a bank, trust or insurance 
company or other financial organization. Many banks in 
the corn belt employ, at attractive salaries, farm managers 
who have thousands of acres and many tenants under their 
direction. 

A typical case is the Citizen’s National Bank of De- 
catur, Ill. This bank maintains a farm management 
department with an expert farm manager, W. W. Mc- 
Laughlin, in charge. Mr. McLaughlin is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois in agriculture. After graduation 
he served as farm adviser in one of the important agricul- 
tural counties of the State where his work attracted the 
attention of the officials of the Decatur bank, who made 
him an attractive offer to head their farm-management 
department. ' 

Mr. McLaughlin as farm manager for the bank has not 
achieved anything of a spectacular nature but he has 
made a pronounced success, as indicated by the steady 
growth of the farm-land area under his direction and the 
steady increase in his own salary. He now has more than 
13,000 acres of farm land and more than sixty-five 
tenants under his direction. The bank charges a small 
fee, on an acre basis, for his services. Many owners of 
farm land who have observed the success McLaughlin 
has aehieved in increasing his tenants’ profits have vol- 
untarily applied to the bank for his services as farm man- 
ager and have gladly paid the small annual acre fee re- 
quired. 

Hundreds of banks through the country maintain simi- 
lar farm-management departments where the young man 
who is properly trained may find opportunity to secure at- 
tractive salaried positions. Most of the large life insur- 
ance companies also control large areas of farm lands and 
employ properly qualified expert farm managers. 

Many men have qualified themselves as farm managers 
and have established offices in various centers where con- 
sultant work at very remunerative prices is offered. Many 
of these men are called upon for advice on farm questions 
from all parts of the world. 

Large companies have been organized to conduct farm 
operations on a large scale where the services of a farm 
manager are employed on a salary basis with good oppor- 
tunity to secure land holdings of his own. A special case is 
the Berkeley Olive Association of Oroville, Calif. This is 
a cooperative olive-production association. It consists of 


twenty-eight individuals who operate over 500 acres of 
mission olives, the largest grove of mission olives in the 
world. 
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This association employs a manager and assistant man- 
ager at good salaries. Both have been able to secure farm 
lands in the association for themselves and thus become 
thoroughly established where under ordinary conditions 
they would not have had the opportunity or capital to 
start out for themselves. 

There is thus excellent opportunity for the properly 
qualified young man to secure suitable employment as a 
farm manager in several diverse ways. 


A College Man and His Debts 


THOMAS TURNER 

AM a Catholic college graduate—and in debt. You 

are tempted to call me a fool. It’s nothing to be writ- 
ing to the magazines about, you say. What possible ad- 
vantage in worrying other people with private affairs? 
The thing to do is to go to a rich friend, or see a loan 
shark, or else keep out of sight of the collectors. Anyway, 
a college graduate is old enough to handle these things by 
himself. 

My debt, however, is of an entirely different kind than 
you have in mind. Money won’t pay my debt. I don’t 
know how to pay it, and that is why I am writing to the 
magazines about it, hoping that someone will tell me how. 

A year ago I would hardly have believed I had any 
liability in the matter at all. If some one had told me of 
it, I would have thought of it just as a good pious thought, 
but hardly something to worry about in the world of 
practical affairs. Lately, however, I’ve done a little read- 
ing, and a great deal of thinking. This has ground away 
some of my former bluntness, and I admit now that there 
is a very real obligation there, which a man ought to meet. 

The debt I have in mind is a good deal like that which 
a man has toward his mother. It entails a great deal more 
than just money; it calls for fineness of heart, gratitude, 
generosity, care, love. It may be a new thought for some 
readers ; it was new for me not so many months ago. I 
should like to tell you how it was born in my mind. 

Some months ago I read for the first time the life of 
Frederick Ozanam, Ozanam was perhaps the greatest 
French layman of the nineteenth century. Some words 
of his, together with the effective way he carried them 
out, stung me like a slap in the face. It was about the 
same feeling I would get if some one were to tell me not 
to neglect my mother in her old age. Ozanam had delved 
into philosophy early. At sixteen he was questing through 
the systems, reading, discussing, meditating. Although he 
was a Catholic he did not confine himself to the Catholic 
philosophers, but read widely in all schools. As this was 
in the France of 100 years ago—just after Voltaire—it 
was certain that he would run foul of rationalism, skep- 
ticism, Saint Simonism, and atheism. For a time he 
suffered the most torturing doubts. He almost committed 
intellectual suicide. “It seemed for a moment that I 
might doubt my own existence.” His world—and his 
after-world—were turning topsy-turvy. “I clung to the 
sacred dogmas in desperation, but they seemed to break 
in my grasp.” The pain of it all drove him to a church, 
where he prayed that he might be delivered, and while he 
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prayed he felt that if his prayer were granted, and faith 
restored, he must give his whole life as thanksgiving. 

At length, under the guiding love and patience of the 
Abbé Noirot, his staunch friend, who was both priest and 
philosopher, Ozanam came to see that truth and salvation 
lay within the very gates from which he was looking out. 
From that moment he embraced Catholic truth with arms 
that closed tight and never let go; the trial had deepened 
his faith in the eternal truths and awakened a life-long 
appreciation of the beauty and soundness of the Catholic 
philosophy of life. Most significant of all, the peace that 
the Faith brought to him awakened in his heart a noble 
sense of gratitude. “I... vowed to consecrate my days 
to the service of the truth which had given me peace.” 

These are the words that sound in my ears as I| write 
like a taunt and a challenge. But let me tell you of the 
fulfilment of the vow. 

At eighteen Ozanam entered the Ecole de Droit at the 
University of Paris. There he found the false philoso- 
phies militant, and the Catholics few and fugitive. With 
a natural talent for leadership and inspiration he drew 
around him a little cordon of Catholic students and rallied 
them. Ozanam wrote to a friend: “ Every time a Ration- 
alist professor raises his voice against Revelation, Catholic 
voices are lifted up to answer him. We have, several of 
us, banded together for this purpose.” Speaking of the 
whole work done by this group, he said: ‘“ The most use- 
ful result of all this is that it enables us to show the stu- 
dents of the present day that one may be Catholic and 
have common sense, that one may love liberty and religion 
at the same time.” The need in those days in France was 
to show that the Church was not tied to monarchy. 

Later, lectures and debates—held at first to bind to- 
gether the Catholic group—blossomed out into public lec- 
tures and forums where the Catholics, the Saint Simon- 
ians, and the Rationalists gave and took. There was a 
genuine Catholic force in the school—for the first time 
in fifty years. It was about this time, too, that, according 
to his biographer, Kathleen O’Meara, Ozanam “ discov- 
ered ” Lacordaire, and was chiefly instrumental in securing 
him his chance to preach the famous conferences in Notre 
Dame. 

From the campus Ozanam led a group of young men 
into the tenements and slums of the city, where they gave 
personal care to the poor. These university men called 
their organization the St. Vincent de Paul Society. Before 
Ozanam died it numbered its members by the thousands, 
and was bulging out beyond the borders of France into 
Spain and Italy. Today it is world-wide and the greatest 
Catholic charitable society. 

Several years after taking his doctorate Ozanam was 
called back to Paris to become the first Catholic teacher 
there in over half a century. Thus his brilliant intellect, 
cultivated deliberately for such an opportunity, won the 
Church a voice in the very home of Rationalism. He stood 
alone, but his courage did not fail him, There amid un- 
feigned hostility he defended the Church of his love; he 
brought Christian doctrine into his lectures. He himself 
said it would have seemed as unnatural for him not to 
defend and extol Catholicism where it was being attacked 
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as it would be for a young man not to defend his mother’s 
name. He made some converts. Others who were not 
converted brought away from his lectures and from per- 
sonal contacts a more respectful attitude toward the 
Church and a better appreciation of the soundness of 
Catholic viewpoints and philosophy. His manly courage 
and kindness were excellent apologetics. 

A fellow-worker said of him: “ Ozanam was the Provi- 
dence of the Catholic press in France from 1833 to 1840; 
without his talent . . . it would have utterly disappeared.” 
His leadership steadied the Catholic party in the revolu- 
tionary days of 1848. He died while at work on a gigantic 
historical defense of the Church. Carlton Hayes says of 
him: “ Ozanam was the leading historical and literary 
critic in the neo-Catholic movement in France during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. He was more learned, 
more sincere, and more logical than Chateaubriand, less of 
a political partisan and less of a literary sentimentalist 
than Montalembert.” 

I wish I could explain how it was that all this affected 
me. I believe this book marked my passage from youth 
to manhood in my religious views—from the selfishness 
of my youth to a man’s wide-awake sense of responsibility. 
I felt as a man might feel who had lived all his life deep 
down in a cave, and then one day walked to the entrance 
and saw the sun shining and a man walking. Something 
really new had dawned in my life. I had lived all my life 
eating at the table of Truth, and it had never occurred to 
me to say grace. Here was a man—Ozanam—who felt 
bound to spend his life in gratitude for the blessed truth 
the Church had given him. I, on the other hand, having 
received much more, had taken it all quite as a matter of 
course, as if it belonged to me by right. Here was a man 
all aglow with noble devotion because the Church had pro- 
tected him in a moment of danger. I, to whom she had 
given teachers and truth from my cradle had really never 
so much as sensed that I owed her any return. 

I began to run over the benefits the Church had given 
me: eternal truths and protection from bad philosophy, a 
moral code and protection from sin, the food and strength 
of the Sacraments—little as I had made use of them. I 
began to consider what would have happened to me if I 
had been let go adrift to find the truth for myself. As I 
thought of all this, and then remembered my attitude all 
through my college days, I blushed for my selfishness. 
It was the kind of feeling you get when you’ve given a 
poor deal to a friend, or been discourteous to a lady—only 
multiplied a few times. I had come to the end of my 
college career, and had as yet made no thank offering. I 
was older right then than Ozanam was when he established 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

IT have at last been awakened enough at least to realize 
that I have been receiving benefits. I do find a spark of 
real gratitude in my heart, and an earnest desire to do 
what I can in the way of service. But I am under a handi- 
cap. I do not know the currency of gratitude; I do not 
know what will be acceptable to the Church by way of pay- 
ment. I have not Ozanam’s brilliance, nor have I his ini- 
tiative ; I shall make no original contribution to solve the 
needs of the times. I have been a quite average student 
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in a quite average Catholic college. What is there that I 
can do? I know some few lay activities like the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul work and the Knights of Columbus; but I 
should like to know of many more, so that I can pick one 
or two for which I am best suited. What can I do? It is 
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because I hope that some one with Ozanam’s vision and 
Ozanam’s zeal will be inspired to write an answer to this 
question—for my benefit and that of other Catholic college 
men—that I have spoken of my affairs in public. Mean- 
while I am a Catholic college graduate—and in debt. 


After March 15 in Russia 


F. J. McGarric-e, S.J. 


N March 15 and 23, 1930, the Soviet Government 
O issued decrees against the violent spoliation of 

the kulak and the forcible communization of the 
peasants in community farms as well as against the clos- 
ing of churches without the demand of a majority of the 
inhabitants. These decrees were not by any means a 
change in the communistic and anti-religious laws con- 
stituting the very fiber of Bolshevism. They condemned 
only an injudicious precipitation in putting those laws 
into execution. To drive the peasants into the despera- 
tion of uprisings was only to make trouble for the 
Government. 

Things were going altogether too far even for the mili- 
tant atheists, when, as the Soviet newspaper Working 
Moscow of February 4, 1930, reports from the districts 
near Moscow (Kurovsky Rayon): “ From the rich peas- 
ants their house, grain, fields, live stock have been taken 
and there were cases where the kulaks were deprived of 
their minor house utensils and even of their underwear.” 
Another report of the same paper from the Dimitrovsky 
Rayon says: “ It was evident that the sole desire was to 
divide up the property of the rich . . . the kulaks were 
despoiled of everything down to their sauerkraut.” In 
the same number we read of a Communist commissary 
in the Ryazan district who, coming upon a kulak, de- 
manded from him his watch, boots, overcoat and other 
things, and on going away remarked: “ Now I can live.” 

The utter absence and destruction of religion is water 
to the Bolshevist fish. The guiding spirits of the “ Mili- 
tant Atheists ” are the guiding spirits of the Government. 
Yaroslavsky, the editor of Bezbozhnik (“ The Godless”), 
is one of the most important members of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Government. It is he who is re- 
sponsible for the inspiration of Russian youth contained 
in his motto adopted for gatherings of youth held in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Baku, Tver, Briansk, Kiev and else- 
where in protest against the Pope’s call for prayers for 
Russia: RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IS A CRIME 
AGAINST THE CHILDREN. Bezboshnik, March 15, 
1930. 

It is only the method, not the intensity, of religious 
persecution that is affected by the decrees of March 15 
and 23. Individual and irresponsible suppression of the 
profession of religion must give place to the more effective 
legalized and organized destruction of religion. The ar- 


bitrary and haphazard must be supplanted by the obliga- 
tory and organized intensification of religious persecution. 
To expedite the closing of churches legally, the code of 
April, 1930, proposes that no longer twenty, but from 
fifty to 100 persons must sign their names as responsible 


for a church—thus declaring themselves enemies of Bol- 
shevism (Appendix to article 3 and to article 9). For the 
use of the church a large sum is demanded (Appendix 
to article 26). There is no need of new churches or 
chapels (Appendix to article 45). 

In another regard, the projected new legislation against 
religion says: “ Children may not attend religious func- 
tions, because to do so does them physical and moral 
harm.” (Bezboshnik, February 8, 1930). To article 18 
of the code of April, 1929, there will be added against the 
Church an explicit prohibition of the preparation of the 
child for its First Communion, for, under pretext of this 
preparation, the priests teach the child the whole cate- 
chism; this excites a conflict of ideas and renews super- 
natural prejudices. (Bezbozhnik, February 8, 1930.) The 
intention of the decrees of March 15 and 23 was not the 
abandonment in the least of the fixed purpose of render- 
ing religion increasingly impossible. 

The spirit of the Russian Government with regard to 
religion must be looked for first of all in the Constitutions 
of the Russian Republic. Bezbozhnik of February 6, 1930, 
gives the following interpretation, which is justly to be 
considered an official interpretation: Article 4 of the Con- 
stitution, which, until May 18, 1929, read: “ Liberty of 
religious and anti-religious propaganda is guaranteed to 
the citizens,” after May 18, 1929, reads: “ Religious pro- 
fession and anti-religious propaganda are allowed to citi- 
zens,” that is, anti-religious activity is free, while religious 
activity is to be punished as determined in the criminal 
code, article 58, par. 10 and article 59, par. 7. 

The legislation communizing industry and farms and 
the legislation abolishing religious communities were elab- 
orated together. Atheism is the warp to the woof of col- 
lectivity. It is precisely by collectivization of Russia that 
the soul of Russia is to be extinguished. Hence in article 
17 every association and cooperation for religious needs 
is illegal. Hence, too, the several articles as to the mode 
of procedure in closing churches. (Articles 36-41 of the 
Code of April, 1929.) The peasant, considered as middle 
class or rich, who formerly was the one capable of sup- 
porting his church, is suppressed and outlawed. On the 
other hand the poor peasant, even though Christian in 
sentiments, is morally forced to enter into collective farms 
where religion and religious affiliations are officially 
banned. 

In the communized community the ministers of religion 
have the alternative of renouncing their profession and the 
practice of their religion in entering the collective farms 
and industry or of leading a hounded vagabond life with 
their wives and children. 
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More than 2,000 ministers of religion do not renounce 
their Faith in one year—as Yaroslavsky in his speech in 
reply to the Pope says is the case for 1929—merely be- 
cause the workingmen have convinced them of their error 
through purely intellectual argumentation. Every five 
days there appears in Bezbozhnik under the caption of 
“Mass Rejection of the Priesthood” a list of priests, 
deacons, sacristans, choir members and other persons con- 
nected with religious services, who are declared to have 
renounced their Faith. These statistics are undoubtedly 
padded and should be accepted with the reserve due to the 
word of persons who assert that there is no base of moral- 
ity other than self-interest. Nevertheless it cannot be 
denied that the number of ministers of religion who can- 
not find strength to resist the heavy and constant pressure 
on them is in fact large. This is evident from the pre- 
occupation of ecclesiastical authorities over the problem of 
the many priests who have fallen into denial of their Faith 
under persecution, but who later return repentant. Who 
feels himself so strong as to dare throw the first stone? 

The Kolkhos, or collectivized community, is a synonym 
of atheistic community; and the extent of the exclusion 
of religion by law from the lives of the Russian people is 
seen from the extent of this application of Communism 
in its extreme in which governmental opposition to re- 
ligion rises to its climax. In the Pravda of April 3, 1930, 
we read the following statistics : 

January 20, 1930 March 1, 1930 


ne Ee 59,400 110,200 
Individuals in kolkhozes ........... 4,395,100 14,264,300 
Hectares (2.5 acres) of arable land 

ies a RoE eae ee 31,237,900 87,868,700 
Hectares per kolkhoz ............. 525.9 794.4 
Percentage of economic life 

MEE cad neddeddnsensccdne 21.6 55.0 


It is fortunate for religion that the sanguinary uprisings 
against collectivization have retarded the complete de- 
struction of religion. The varying percentages of eco- 
nomic collectivization as given in the communistic German 
publication of Moscow, Moskauer Rundschau of March 
16, 1930, for varying parts of Russia are as follows: 


Central zone Extreme East .......... 33% 

of “ Black Earth” .... 81% North Caucasus ........ 76% 
Volga territory ........ CO > CED od wees Ket edevs 58% 
CN i on kgiintiion de ee ee 73% 
White Russia .......... Dt. MEN ain cinssscewenee 46% 


Significant facts for a knowledge of the effect of the 
Government’s policy on the family are read in the Mos- 
kauer Rundschau of March 2, 1930, which narrates that 
in Moscow, 1928, there were about 50,000 abortions com- 
mitted under governmental auspices. This legal execution 
of the unborn depends officially on the sentence of the 
doctor and of some representatives of feminine organiza- 
tions. To impede the multiplication of such crimes, a 
commission has been established at the Commissariat of 
Public Health for the diffusion of knowledge of the means 
for preventing conception. This propaganda is made 
principally through the Kolkhozes and the Sovkhozes. 

According to article 32 of the marriage law in vigor 
since 1927, the so-called collective fatherhood of all those 
who have had sexual relations with a woman will be at- 
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tributed to one of them who shall be designated. The 
process of the collectivization of the family, i.e., taking 
the children out of the care of the parents, according to 
the code of matrimonial and family laws of 1927, is in 


progress. 


Philosopher 4 la Mode 


PuHiLip BuRKE 


R. JONES WITHEREE came to our town last 

winter and gave us a lecture. He spoke on “ The 
March of Civilization” and was very well received. Com- 
ing, as he did, after the Swiss bell ringers and the man 
who imitated birds, he balanced our lecture course and 
gave us all something to think about. 

Witheree is one of the brilliant young scholars who are 
renovating wisdom. They have taken learning from dusty 
library shelves and stuffy classrooms, and are putting it 
in the magazines and on the air. And Witheree is supreme 
in his field. Others have made psychology and chemistry 
better than novels, but his is a larger achievement. He 
has dramatized philosophy. He is a very young man. 
And he has written the History of Thought. That’s 
genius, of course. 

The University auditorium was crowded, and Dr. With- 
eree talked for more than an hour. He was very eloquent. 
Humanity, he said, was an army marching in the night, 
forward to the dawn of wisdom. Captained by the great 
thinkers of the ages, it warred continually with ignorance 
and superstition. In a flood of words he brought the great 
captains to life for us, and refought their battles. It was 
surprising how much ground he covered. The centuries 
fell away in paragraphs. Naturally he had to discriminate, 
but he didn’t leave anyone out. He mentioned Aquinas 
and told us all about Voltaire. Aristotle, Confucius, St. 
Paul—he explained them all. And he was very witty. 
Several times the chairman of the philosophy department, 
who sat behind him on the platform, laughed very heartily. 
And then everybody laughed. 

On the whole, Dr. Witheree was optimistic about life. 
“The army of Humanity, marching in the night, forward 
to the dawn.” He kept going back to that. Of course, 
as he said, the army had an unfortunate habit of stoning 
its captains, and the captains themselves never agreed 
which way was forward. But somehow Dr. Witheree 
made us understand that marching in various directions, 
the captains were all going forward. Movement was 
progress. The great thing, after all, was to keep march- 
ing. The dawn was somewhere else—that was it. 

If he was bitter at all, it was when he spoke of our own 
day and our material civilization; our teachers demanding 
their hire and our artists painting for money. He made 
a moving appeal to the students. They could strike off the 
shackles of their fathers. The future was theirs. Let 
them march joyously, not mercenary soldiers serving for 
hire, but patriots of Humanity striding into the dawn. 
He stopped at quarter of ten promptly, so the Glee Club 
would have time for its program. The chairman rushed 
over and shook his hand, and everyone applauded. 

The faculty people applauded because it had been good 
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for the students. The ladies of the Women’s Club ap- 
plauded from a sense of civic leadership. Old Mr. Brown, 
of the bank, who would rather have seen a good movie 
but went everywhere with his wife, clapped because he 
had taken a nap and no one had noticed. And the students 
in the gallery clapped because it was all over. 

Later that evening people gathered at Dr. Paine’s to 
meet Dr. Witheree. Dr. Paine is chairman of our phil- 
osophy department, a thin little man with a passion for 
dahlias. In his early thirties he published a little book 
of philosophical sonnets. They won him his professorship 
and Mrs. Paine. 

Mrs. Paine was a large cultured widow, whose first hus- 
band had done something or other with bonds. She had 
been interested in spiritualism until Dr. Paine came into 
her life. People were surprised when he won her hand. 
Ir was the mysticism in his sonnets, she told a few friends 
in confidence. 

Everyone who mattered was at the Paines to meet Dr. 
Witheree. A regent or two, members of the faculty and 
their wives, and the right townspeople. The lady whose 
little boy won an essay contest with almost no help from 
his mother, the young man who had once had a poem in 
the American Jupiter, the Jenkins who had been abroad 
twice. The intelligent few. 

Mrs. Paine, in mauve velvet, received with Dr. Witheree 
in the library. Dr. Paine hovered about looking intellec- 
tual and getting chairs. And presently there were re- 
freshments. Coffee and dainty sandwiches, served very 
prettily by two Phi Beta Kappas in aprons. 

After that everybody sat around and looked at Dr. 
Witheree. He seemed a little nervous. Speaking loudly, 
so that all could hear, Mrs. Paine asked questions to bring 
him out. What did Dr. Witheree think about our col- 
leges? Dr. Witheree found them depressing, full of young 
materialists and go-getters. Mrs. Paine sighed her agree- 
ment and mentioned the drama. But that didn’t open up 
a good discussion because everybody agreed it was too 
commercial for words. And it was hard not to see that 
Dr. Witheree was increasingly nervous. He muttered a 
lot and looked bothered. 

With consummate tact, Mrs. Paine spoke about music. 
and Professor Vroom, of the music department, who had 
been held in reserve, consented to play a few things of 
his own. When he went to the piano, the expectant mur- 
muring hushed to silence. Professor Vroom frowned at 
the keys a moment and then leaped violently into his latest 
opus, “ Discord in A Minor.” 

Dr. Witheree muttered, “ Splendid—splendid!” a few 
times and edged away. Gradually he got over to where 
Dr. Paine was looking thoughtful behind a palm. The 
two men whispered and then went out quietly. Dr. Vroom 
went on playing. 

When Dr. Paine and his guest came back the party was 
beginning to break up. The regents were sleepy and 
several faculty wives were concerned about babies at 
home. Dr. Witheree’s depression had lifted. He seemed 
very gracious and happy. He shook hands with everyone 
and said, “ Splendid!” repeatedly. 

When the last guest had departed Mrs. Paine sighed 
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her relief. It had been rather a strain, entertaining, al- 
though, of course, Dr. Witheree was delightful. Such a 
creative scholar, and such a spiritual mind. A little of the 
mystic, perhaps. 

She smiled reprovingly on her husband. “ My dear, it 
was a little awkward going out that way when Professor 
Vroom was playing. You know how sensitive he is. But, 
of course Dr. Witheree was drawn to you. Anyone could 
see that. He would be, of course. And he was so nice 
when he came back. What did you two talk about? Tell 
me now, Chester.” 

Dr. Paine looked a little sheepish. He smiled thought- 
fully. ‘“ Why—nothing important, my dear. Nothing 
important at all. He—well, the fact is, I had forgotten to 
give him his check for the lecture. I’m afraid he was 
getting a little nervous about that.” 


VESSELS 


He strangely gazes up 
Who peers within the cup 
Of tulip, self, or Christ: 
Three chalices unpriced. 


One holds the imaged flower ; 
And one, our vesseled power ; 
And One, unimagedly, 
Both dust and Deity. 


So they peer upward who 
Gaze down beyond the dew, 
The tears, the Blood, to reach 
Through depth to height in each. 
Francis CARLIN. 


“DEEP CALLETH UNTO DEEP... .” 


To the Ruler of the sky 
From the nothing that is I, 


Through immeasurable space 
To the Source of every grace, 


Distance far, yet very near... . 
Hark, O Master! hark and hear 


Deep that calleth unto Thee 
Deep of all infinity! 


Thou art Height and Depth profound, 
Thou art Light and Warmth and Sound; 


Thou art Deep of very deep, 
Thou dost slumber not, nor sleep; 


Thou art Keeper of our days, 
O Unsearchable of ways! 


By Thy Passion Thou didst prove 
Depth unfathomed of Thy love... 


Yet from out the deep of me, 
Sunk in shame and misery, 


Rings a cry that finds repose 
There where Mercy’s deep stream flows. 
Caro. STONE. 
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Mexico and the New Propaganda 


M. R. MappEN 


“news value ”’ for the press, it is none the less being 

discussed by the citizens, and a view seems to be 
rising to the surface which should be of supreme interest 
to thoughtful and educated Catholics, for they alone in 
the modern world perceive its drift and may direct it to 
correct and constructive conclusions. 

The discussions center around the function of religion 
in a society, which seems now to be quite generally ac- 
cepted as the crux of the Mexican question. The years 
of turmoil have at least brought this much to the fore. 
Among one group it is held that Mexico is largely Indian, 
and that the Indian possesses his own culture or civiliza- 
tion or society (there are objections to all three terms, but 
no better word is at hand to express his manner of living, 
his outlook on life and the range of his ambitions). Hence 
this should be taken as the orientation point of a new 
development. This group holds that the Indian must 
develop from within out. Let him return to his origins, 
take up the Aztec life (or the Mistec or Chichemec or 
Tlascalan or Yaqui or Maya or Zacatec) and work out a 
new development apart from Spanish, European, Mexican 
or United States-American influences and culture. The 
Indian is now “ Indian-conscious,” to coin a word, and 
wants to be Indian first and nothing else second. 

From this derives all the enthusiasm for native art and 
native inspiration, native customs and native views. On 
the one hand it inspires such new frescoes as adorn the 
government buildings in Mexico City, and the cult for 
Indian pottery which is all the more admired as one dish 
does not fit into the other. Such unevenness and lack of 
symmetry are the sure signs of originality. In another 
field it applauds the return to primitive administration of 
government. To it the Priestleys and Gruenings bow their 
heads as they write their laments for the cruel blow dealt 
this “culture” on that fatal day when Hernando Cortéz 
founded Vera Cruz. The gap Cortéz and his successors 
thus introduced seems even to these enthusiasts an im- 
possible gap for the Indian now to bridge, and hence 
archeological after archeological expedition pokes around 
in jungleland and plateau region alike, to dig up the buried 
past and furnish a model for the future. The findings 
of this research are popularized in the Sunday newspaper 
magazine press and organs such as the Saturday Evening 
Post. These articles find an American audience who, far 
from wishing to be Indians, are yet interested in a so- 
ciety without a Christian religion. 

Another group finds this point cf view a little crude. 
The Indian has lost his links with his pagan past irre- 
vocably and justly. The greater number of the Indians 
today are Catholic and the purely pagan elements should 
never be encouraged to remain pagan. True, this Catho- 
lic group is not well educated in its religion or in any- 
thing else for that matter, but where it has preserved the 
Faith (apart from the rationalizing of this Faith into a 
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society) it is devoted to it, with a simple, very childlike 
and intense devotion. This will be lost as the Indian, now 
so very Indian-conscious, is becoming restless. He rea- 
lizes his lack of education, his disadvantages; he wants 
something, but what? He hates the Spaniard, so he can 
learn nothing there; he hates the very word European, 
so do not talk to him of European civilization ; he despises 
and fears the United-States Americans with their Greek 
gifts, so do not urge contacts there. Well, what is left? 
Educate the Indian in his Catholic religion. Teach him 
the more advanced elements beyond his childlike piety. 
Teach him the reason for the faith that is in him, so that 
he can answer its detractors, defend its principles and ab- 
sorb its inspirations. But all this must be done absolutely 
apart from what the textbooks call “ western European 
civilization.”” When he has learned his religion, he can 
then construct his society, no doubt via the native arts, 
crafts and sciences. 

Not to harp on the practical difficulty of finding the 
“ unwesternized un-Europeanized ” persons to instruct the 
Indian, is there any constructive point in the views of 
these two groups? Or is it simply some more of the 
Hegelian dialectic and the return to the primitive-man 
motif ? 

The answer to this, of course, depends on what is con- 
sidered the implications of religion and the meaning of 
civilization and society. Does not following out the pre- 
cepts of a religion demand a “ way of living,” i.e., customs, 
activities, standards, institutions—in short, all that goes 
to make up what is called a society and a civilization, vary- 
ing in quality naturally with the dogmas and principles of 
the religion? And further, what is today considered the 
highest civilization? Is it not just that Christianized, 
western-European culture which informs our whole life, 
whether it is perfectly or imperfectly worked out? Is it 
possible to throw all that overboard and start something 
fresh? Is this the aim of the new propaganda? 

Some proponents of this idea allege the Jesuit experi- 
ment in Paraguay as substantiating their view. They 
claim that the Jesuits were there working on a plan for 
a civilization entirely new to the world, forgetting the 
conditions, the character of the Indians and of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese whites, the influences then at work be- 
hind the policies of Spain and Portugal both in Europe 
and America. With all of these the Spanish Jesuits were 
completely familiar, and all of them played a share in 
determining the exact policy the Jesuits adopted. Few 
people seem willing to discuss the Jesuit experiment 
against the background of these facts and the realities of 
the times, and hence miss all of its significance. 

It is one thing to set up a community apart from the 
influences of certain Europeans and quite another to set it 
up apart from European civilization. The community 
(and not the “Communist state” or the “ religious 
state”) established by the Jesuits was intended to be apart 
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from some Europeans and certain European influences, 
but not necessarily, forever after, from all Europeans or 
apart from the principles, ideas, culture of western-Euro- 
pean civilization, the only truly creative civilization our 
world has practical knowledge of now. The Jesuit mis- 
sionaries did not expect the Indians to assimilate all this 
at once or even to assimilate it without transforming it 
into the form suggested by their own special genius, if 
they were capable of such redemption. What would be 
the final character of Indian civilization was a matter for 
the future. But whatever it should achieve either in 
Paraguay, as purely Indian, or in the whole of South 
America as an Hispano-Indian creation, the Jesuits cer- 
tainly never expected it to develop without the interpene- 
trating principles of Catholic thought. The expression 
of these principles in a satisfactory civil society would 
have to borrow from the tradition of the Graeco-Roman 
mould insofar as this transcended nationalism. 

In other words, what the new propaganda is in danger 
of ignoring, is that civilization is a matter of a community, 
a society, and not of an abstraction of a State. Civiliza- 
tion is truly international, as is the Catholic religion. It 
is an outgrowth of the activities of people living together 
in society; it is the result of the regulating of the various 
human interests directed to a final end, common to all 
men, under principles universally true. When this point 
is grasped and explained to the Indian-conscious Indian, 
as well as to many a Mexican and a United-States Ameri- 
can, the antagonism to European civilization will lose im- 
portance. It will then be seen that civilization is a unity 
for all the children of Adam to have, but that the insti- 
tutions which carry the burden of this unity, may vary 
as the talent of man may suggest. And if what is con- 
tained in the concepts of civil society, community, institu- 
tions, is not immediately apparent, the whole history of 
Spain, of Spanish America, of the Jesuit and other mis- 
sionary efforts of the Church, is at hand, an open book for 
all the world to read and ponder. 

And lastly, when the term European civilization is used, 
it is not intended, of course, to confuse it with industrial 
capitalism or economic imperialism, both of which so often 
hide modestly under its aegis» Even the most confused 
Indian is suspicious and resentful of these hybrids. 


TO A PAINTER, IDLE 


When years have stolen clearness from your eye 
And brought the palsy to your blue-lined hand, 
These servants should provoke no reprimand 
Because they can no longer slave. You sigh 

With impotence for it is hard to die 

While grimly all your barren days demand 

The penalties of waste, and ashes, fanned, 

Are scattered where once artistry flamed high. 


Yours to pinion beauty’s throbbing wings, 
To trace the face’s flashing mood and spread 
Man’s soul in pigment oils. Beyond such slings 
As fortune stones, such ribald nights that shed 
No mercy on the morn, these gifts should live, 
A double blessing to receive and give. 
Jonn GrmLanp Brunint. 
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Educating for Health 


Mary E. Du PauL 
Consultant in Health Education for Catholic Schools 
Bellevue-Y orkville Health Demonstration 


RE children of this so-called progressive age less 

healthy than those of the preceding generation? Has 
the rapid exodus of the rural population to urban centers 
been detrimental to health? Has a social order which 
requires mothers to leave home daily for work so as to 
supplement the bread-winner’s wage, together with a lack 
of recreational facilities, and ignorance and indifference 
concerning health matters, undermined the health of our 
youth? At first thought it would appear that insidious 
disease would thrive under such unfavorable conditions. 
But available figures show that the health of the city child 
is better than that of his country cousin. In spite of the 
unsatisfactory conditions of city life, uncontaminated milk 
and water, better organized departments of health, super- 
vision of medical inspection of school children, better 
clinical facilities, and better sanitary conditions, have all 
contributed to the public health. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent by public 
and private agencies in the interest of public health for 
the prevention of disease. Yet it is found that 50 per cent 
of the school children in the United States have defective 
tonsils, 75 per cent have defective teeth, 25 per cent have 
defective vision, and 5 per cent have defective hearing, 
while a third of the school population is malnourished. 
Accidents are increasing, and this is the leading cause of 
death among the children. In one congested section of a 
large Eastern city, 46 per cent of the fatal street accidents 
in a period of six months were in the age group from 5 
to 15 years. If we accept figures and facts at their face 
value, it is obvious that they reveal an alarming situation. 

Has our program, in stressing physical health, been one- 
sided? Have we too long ignored the importance of men- 
tal and social health? Might not the amount of mental 
disease, juvenile delinquency, and criminality, have been 
lessened if teachers and parents had been able to detect 
in childhood signs of abnormal behavior as shown by 
lack of cooperation and social interest? The recognition 
ot these personality trends and efforts for their correction 
might have resulted in making happy and useful citizens. 

Who, then, is at fault for these conditions which face 
us upon every side? Upon whom rests the responsibility 
for the health of future generations? With one accord 
we say, “ the home.” Granted. Just as religious training 
begins at the mother’s knee, so, too, should health training 
be established in the formative years of the child’s life. 
Those early habits, inculcated in the child’s mind at home, 
are reinforced in the school, where the child spends most 
of his waking hours. The function of the school is not 
to supplant the duties of the home, but to supplement 
them. Without in any way intending to minimize the 
importance of the home, it must be admitted that the 
status of the home has changed. In our complex modern 
life, is the home able to solve the problem alone? Pius XT 








sums up the status of the home in a portion of his recent 
Encyclical, when he says, in part, “To the weaker in- 
fluence of the family, there is added the fact today that 
almost everywhere there is a tendency to draw children 
further away from the family from their tenderest years 
under various pretexts, either of economic or industrial 
or commercial or political nature.” 

It is estimated that only about half the population of the 
ages to attend secondary schools are actually enrolled in 
the secondary schools of the country, and that not more 
than one in twenty of the population over twenty-one 
years of age does any college work. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the elementary school, which reaches practically 
all the hundreds of thousands of fathers and mothers of 
future generations, could make a great contribution to 
the health of posterity. The school occupies a strategic 
position and is best equipped to cooperate with the home 
and other agencies in the community for the attainment of 
higher health standards. 

In the syllabus of the Catholic schools of this country 
the subject of health education has superseded the time- 
worn one of physiology and hygiene. While it does not 
occupy so important a place in the curriculum as the three 
R’s, its importance is gradually being recognized, and 
teachers are coming to realize that a close correlation exists 
between good health and better school work and behavior. 
Since it is not one of the traditional subjects in the cur- 
riculum, it lends itself to more flexibility. The interested 
teacher will find many opportunities in the course of the 
day to introduce the subject of health, which, unlike the 
other school subjects, is a personal matter and cannot be 
approached in the same manner. In order to be most effec- 


tive, health education should be organized around the . 


needs and capacities of the child. It should not appear as 
an isolated subject, but should permeate all subjects in 
the curriculum as they appear in the child’s day. The best 
health-education program is one that is made interesting 
through correlation with art, literature, history, geography 
and other subjects which enter naturally into the program. 
In fact, the health programs of the future will be built 
around other subjects, and health itself will then be taught 
better, but mentioned less. In all health teaching the nega- 
tive side of health should be avoided, and its positive 
phases emphasized. 

Health should be associated with joy and wholesome 
living. Courtesy, consideration for others, helpfulness, 
fairness in play, kindness to animals, and a happy attitude 
toward life, are all ways in which character may be estab- 
lished and a better foundation built for citizenship. 

In many cities in the United States a health program 
under Catholic auspices has been inaugurated. Most Cath- 
olic schools now have medical inspection. In New York, 
Boston, Detroit and Philadelphia, it is under the super- 
vision of the Department of Health. In other cities, each 
parish meets the expense; while in still other cities it is 
financed by the Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women. 
In some cities, local tuberculosis associations are inter- 
ested in the work. In New York and Syracuse the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund provides a consultant in health edu- 


cation. Many Catholic colleges now include health-educa- 
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tion programs in their curricula. This is indeed a stride 


forward. 

In a portion of New York’s East Side is the Bellevue- 
Yorkville Health Demonstration area, maintained by the 
Milbank Memorial Fund. Tall and towering skyscrapers 
are plentiful in this section. The tenements are fast being 
replaced by modern apartments. and business buildings. 
In this congested district twelve Catholic schools have the 
services of a consultant in health education. Her duties 
are to assist in classroom instruction and demonstration, 
to help solve health problems, to confer with teachers and 
parents, to arrange for special classes and clinics, in fact, 
to be of service in any way whatsoever that pertains to 
health education. In addition to these services, the Dem- 
onstration, through its various clinics, is equipped to give 
thorough physical examinations to school children, as well 
as dental care; and to advise parents as to social agencies 
for relief or correction of physical defects. The Demon- 
stration also assists the schools through the services of a 
recreational worker who directs the games and motor ac- 
tivities in schools where no regular physical education in- 
structor is employed. A nutritionist is at hand to advise 
and to arrange nutrition programs, or conduct nutrition 
classes ; a dental consultant supervises the dental activities ; 
while the American Red Cross supplies a worker to 
give practical lessons in home nursing to girls from the 
upper grades. To help the teacher in the selection of 
health material, graded outlines have been prepared, and 
have been endorsed by the Superintendent of Catholic 
schools. These are not all-inclusive, nor do they take the 
place of textbooks, but they contain practical lessons in 
every-day living, with practical suggestions as to correla- 
tion with other subjects. 

The dental-hygiene program is an important one. 
Through the use of films, posters, assembly talks, every- 
day classroom teaching, plays, and stories, children 
are guided in the right direction in the care of the teeth. 
Time is reserved at the clinic for dental examination, pro- 
phylaxis and treatment. Approximately 100 pupils report 
weekly, in groups, from the Catholic schools. The princi- 
pals realize the importance of this project as a preventive 
measure, and allow pupils to go to the clinic during school 
hours. The Guild of St. Apollonia, an organization of 
Catholic dentists, gives the service of one dentist one 
morning a week to assist in this work. In some of the 
schools, dental prophylactic squads examine and clean the 
teeth in the schools. 

No measuring rod can evaluate the results of health 
education, nor can the benefits be measured statistically, 
but it is encouraging to know that principals and teachers 
are cooperating in the health movement, and results of 
their efforts can be seen. Some evidences of progress are 
the establishment of milk service in the schools, better 
morning inspection, reduction in malnutrition, and more 
correction of physical defects. More cooperation with the 
Department of Health and existing health agencies in the 
matter of health campaigns and health examinations is 
also an encouraging sign. 

A concrete illustration of progress is offered by one of 
our schools. An examination of the entire school in 1929 
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showed that only 6 per cent of the children had sound 
teeth. Eleven months later, in January, 1930, the num- 
ber with sound teeth had risen to 23 per cent. While the 
number with clean teeth in 1929 was only 53 per cent, in 
1930 it was 73 per cent. In another school, the number of 
children 10 per cent below normal weight was reduced 
in one year from 15 per cent to 10 per cent. Who is re- 
sponsible for these improved conditions but the teacher 
in cooperation with the home? By her daily classroom 
work, her encouragement, her ability to show pupils that 
good health helps make good school grades, and that health 
makes for happiness, she motivates the child to continue 
a better regime. 

And what of the future? We have only begun. With 
the rapid advancement of science in relation to health, 
with the introduction of courses in health education for 
teachers in training, with prophylactic measures now at 
hand for the prevention of disease, with better educational 
programs for health education, and the dissemination of 
health knowledge through the press, the radio, and every 
known method of communication, we may surely hope 
for a better generation. 


Education 


Mr. Coolidge Writes a Letter 
Paut L, Brake y, S.J. 


T last moved into his new house, Mr. Coolidge has 

also moved, it seems to me, to the inside pages of 
the newspapers. There may be no connection between 
these two facts; indeed, one of them may have been sup- 
plied by my imagination. But this morning a letter from 
Mr. Coolidge is carried by the Times, not on page 1, but 
on page 20. 

It is a good letter too, worthy of a box on the front 
page. Preparing for the commemoration on June 8 of 
the nineteenth centennial of Christianity (a celebration 
that had escaped my notice) the Christian Herald recently 
requested statements from various individuals prominent 
in Church and State. From his New England fastness 
the former President wrote a letter in which he treated, 
briefly, of the relation of religion to good government. 
“IT have tried to point out a great many times, and in a 
great many different ways, the fundamental importance of 
religion in sustaining our present civilization and govern- 
ment,” he wrote. “ The whole fabric of society rests upon 


it. . . . I do not see any method of improving our social 
and economic relations, except through the teaching of 
religion.” 


There is nothing new in these statements. “If society 
is to be healed,” wrote Leo XIII, forty years ago, “in no 
other way can it be healed save by a return to Christian 
life and Christian institutions.” And what is said by the 
Pontiff and by the former President was said in substance 
nearly a century and a half ago by the men who laid 
the foundations of this Republic, and strove to teach us 
how to guard them. I do not claim them—all of them— 
as protagonists of Christianity, or as practisers of religion, 
even taking the term in its broadest comprehension. But 
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they were, all of them, men of good sense, and some were 
statesmen. They saw two ways of insuring good order in 
the community. The first was to harrow the rebellious 
with fire and sword, and to deprive them, as it were, of 
wood and salt. This they deemed no order at all, but, 
rather, perennial civil war. In this, as in other conclu- 
sions, they differed from the Bishop of Senegambia, lately 
kalsomined by his brethren, and from Dr. Clarence True 
Wilson. It called for too wide an exercise of the police 
power, built too many jails, and was apt to breed surly 
malcontents instead of citizens. 

But there was another way. 

It consisted in mustering every force in the community 
for the creation of a citizenry which of its own free choice 
would reject evil and embrace what was good. The most 
potent of these forces, they thought, was religion. There 
is a world of difference, as they knew, between “ being 
good ” because you wish to be good, and being good be- 
cause at the moment you are afraid to be bad. Self- 
determination is apt to be more permanent than dread. 
It is better for self and for the community, and is easier, 
in its results, on the police. The financial costs, too, were 
smaller, and that was a consideration not to be passed 
over with a pious shrug. 

Therefore in its “ Ordinance for the Government of the 
Territory of the United States Northwest of the River 
Ohio,” adopted on July 13, 1787, the Confederate Con- 
gress wrote six articles of fundamental importance in good 
government. The first and second enumerated certain 
natural and civil rights, later guaranteed by the first 
Amendments to the Federal Constitution; the third bears 
directly upon my thesis. “ Religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge, being necessary to good government and to the hap- 
piness of mankind,” these early Americans decreed that 
“schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” 

What schools and what education? These men had no 
secular school in mind, for they postulated religion and 
morality. The only schools they had known were schools 
in which the teaching of religion and morality was ac- 
corded a primacy not merely of honor, but of fact and 
necessity. It was of such schools they thought, and the 
schools which they recommended for the furtherance and 
protection of good government in the vast empire opened 
by the Ordinance were schools which taught the pupils 
religion and morality. 

Rehearsing these dusty truisms of American history, 
let us take up a Letter, penned from “ United States, 
September 17, 1796,” and signed “ George Washington.” 
The famous, and at Washington, almost forgotten “‘ Fare- 
well Address,” was not the work of Washington alone. 
Submitted to a number of his associates, notably Madison 
and Alexander Hamilton, it sets forth the political philos- 
ophy of the men who founded this Republic. In it we 
find the same insistence upon the need of schools in which 
religion is taught. 

“‘ Of all the dispositions and habits, which lead to politi- 
cal prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispensable 
supports,” wrote Washington. “In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of Patriotism, who should labor to sub- 
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vert these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of the duties of Men and Citizens . . . A volume 
could not trace all their connexions with private and public 
felicity.” Developing this idea with characteristic brevity 
and clearness, Washington ponders on the best way of 
fostering religion and morality among the people. He 
cannot find it in “the influence of refined education ” 
alone. “ Reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle.” 

Where, then, can it be found? 

Washington thought that the best method of promoting 
religion and morality in the new Republic was to teach 
religion and morality to the children in the schools. “ Pro- 
mote, then,” he concludes, “as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge.” Those who argue that Washington had in mind the 
public secular system of today, can maintain their point 
only by rejecting the very premises upon which Washing- 
ton based his conclusion. 

For fifty years and more practically every American 
school held the teaching of religion and morality to be 
the chief of its duties. Then came Mann, Barnard, and 
later, Harris, and by degrees the American public school 
evolved into an institution from which the old American 
custom of teaching religion and morality was barred. 
This is the school, we are told from time to time, upon 
which good government rests as on a firm foundation. 
Only by accepting the idea that the firm foundation was 
somehow inserted some fifty years after the huge struc- 
ture was reared, can we accept this claim. 

Happily, however, the belief that boys and girls should 
be given a religious education, and that the school alone 
can give it adequately, is growing stronger in this country. 
A number of Jewish and Protestant associations have been 
formed in many parts of the country, with the common 
design of affording public-school pupils an opportunity of 
obtaining at least the elements of a training in religion. 
Whatever the success of their efforts, all affirm, at least 
in part, the original American policy in education, and 
some accept it wholly. In any case, the school system 
which ignores, neglects, or bars religion, does not recom- 
mend itself to them as an ideal. As at present consti- 
tuted, it is not even tolerable. That, precisely, is the 
reason why they are working to change it. 

They face a difficult task. But it is not impossible. As 
public opinion becomes enlightened, the aid of suitable 
legislation can be sought. 

Mr. Coolidge is right in thinking that there is no method 
“of improving our social and economic relations, except 
through the teaching of religion.” But that teaching must 
be established in the school as well as in the home; other- 
wise, it will never make itself felt as a guiding and con- 
trolling force in the life of the community. Not long ago 
President Hoover wrote that in this country life and prop- 
erty were “ relatively more unsafe than in any other civi- 
lized country in the world.” What other result can be 


looked for after eighty years of State support for schools 
which can find time to teach children anything and every- 
thing, except their duty to love God and to obey His law? 
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With Scrip and Staff 


OST of us may think that the calendar reform is 

a tame proceeding; but it has never been found 
so in the past nor is it apt to be different in the future. 
Even so simple a matter as the extension to the whole 
world of the so-called Gregorian calendar met with fran- 
tic opposition in the Near East and resulted, on May 20, 
1927, in a violent personal attack on the Orthodox Arch- 
bishop of Athens from fanatical opponents of calendar 
change. 

Nevertheless, the project of the universal calendar re- 
form is agitated more and more as the need for some 
such reform is being proclaimed, in view of increasing 
demands of international business, international account- 
ing, and so on. The complaint, of course, is based on 
the inequality of the months, since it is felt that a scien- 
tific management is upset by the perversity, for instance, 
in January claiming three days more than February, or 
the dissimilarity of September and October. 

At the request of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce the question was taken up by a special committee 
of inquiry of the League of Nations. After some 200 
plans had been examined, two plans were chosen as worthy 
of a special discussion. According to Meredith N. Stiles, 
writing in the Living Church, the plans differ as follows: 


Both plans provide for observing the 365th day of the year, 
also “Leap Day” separately from the weeks. This arrange- 
ment is known as the “ Blank day principle” and allows the cal- 
endar to duplicate itself exactly each year, thus avoiding the 
present confusion due to the changing dates of the week-days. 

The plans differ in that one divides the year into equal quar- 
ters, with the months in each quarter containing 30, 30, and 32 
days respectively ; the other divides the year into 13 equal months 
of 28 days each. } 

The 13 month plan is so far the more favored in this country, 
having received the endorsement of various important business 
interests, labor bodies, and scientific authorities. It is known as 
the International Fixed Calendar, which inserts the extra month 
between June and July, transfers “Leap Day” to June 29th and 
makes the 365th day, named December 29th, an “Extra Sab- 
bath.” It would also fix the date of Easter. 

Business interests favor this plan because equalization of the 
months will eliminate the trouble and expense in accounting and 
tabulation of statistics of monthly trends and progress in industry 
that they now endure. Each month will contain a complete num- 
ber of weeks, thus doing away with the “ split week” nuisance 
and the varying lengths of months, which require costly ad- 
justments in keeping monthly records of business operations, if 
fair comparisons are to be made. The advantage to labor is 
chiefly that it provides for equal periods of earning and spending 
and to science that it provides uniform units of time on which 
to base scientific observations and records, such as health and 
vital statistics, and meteorological data. Benefits are also seen 
for agriculture, education, and in fact all human activities. 


The question is felt as particularly urgent, since a new 
calendar plan, if it is to be introduced conveniently, will 
have to begin with January 1, 1933, since on that date 
January 1 falls on Sunday. 





HE obvious objection to the thirteen-month calen- 
dar, apparently the only objection: from the arith- 
metical point of view, is that thirteen cannot be divided 
into halfs, quarters, thirds, or any other even fraction. 
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Mr. George Eastman of Rochester, N. Y., who is the 
protagonist of the thirteen-month, “ blank” day plan, re- 
plies as follows: 

This is not an objection so serious as is the objection that our 
present twelve-month calendar cannot be divided into fractions 
that are accurate. What we are accustomed to call a half year 
amounts to 181 days, if it is the first six months, and 184 days 
if it is the second six months. The quarters of the year are 
respectively 90, 91, 92 and 92 days in length. No month is exactly 
1-12 of a year. No quarter is exactly a quarter, and no half 
exactly a half. 

So, on account of the inequality of the present months, we 
cannot make equal divisions of the years in terms of months. In 
fact, there being 365 days in the year, the only divisors which 
will give aliquot parts are five and seventy-three, and, of course, 
such divisions of the year are impracticable. 

The National Committee on Calendar Simplification 
which was organized in Washington, D. C., on July 9, 
1928, forwarded its report in August of last year to the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations. The pro- 
ject of calendar reform received abundant endorsement 
from officials of the Government. On September 5, 1929, 
a special committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, after a referendum vote amongst its mem- 
ber organizations, made the following recommendations: 

That the present calendar should be so changed as to bring 
about a greater comparability in business records for periods with- 
in a year and for periods from year to year. 

That the form which changes in the calendar should take 
should be determined through international conference. 

That the Government of the United States should participate 
in an international conference to determine the form of changes 
to be made in the calendar. 

No specific plan, however, was proposed. The thir- 
teen-month plan, however, with the “blank” day re- 
ceived most favor. There was also a minority report 
stating that, in general, the civilized world does now pos- 
sess, or is rapidly coming to possess, a calendar enjoying 
substantial uniformity. The infliction of a new calendar 
having radical departures from the present, or attempt- 
ing to improve it, would mean annoyance to millions and 
would bring great discomfiture to some great sects. 





ECIDED objections, however, not against calendar 

reform as such, but against the plans heretofore 
submitted, have been voiced by the Jews and the Seventh 
Day Adventists. The former have organized in this coun- 
try the “ League for Safeguarding the Fixity of the Sab- 
bath,” which is stated to be “the agency created by the 
entire organized Jewry of the United States to voice its 
opposition against the movable Sabbath feature of the 
proposed calendar reforms.” The stumbling block is the 
“blank” day device as part of the thirteen-month cal- 
endar plan. On the plea that such a device would “ break 
the continuity of the days of the week, destroy the fixed 
periodicity of the Sabbath, eradicate the sacred signifi- 
cance of the Divinely appointed weekly day of rest, and 
thus tend to destroy the entire structure of our religion,” 
the Jewish case was put as follows in a letter to the New 
York Times of November 26, 1929: 


The followers of the Hebrew faith are not opposed to “any 
alteration in the calendar,’ but only to such an alteration as 
would involve the device of a ‘blank’ day at the end of every 
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year and an additional ‘blank’ day every fourth year. 

The adoption of this device in the thirteen-month twenty-eight- 
day plan would result in destroying the fixity of the Sabbath 
day in the week as it has been observed by the Jews for over 
3,000 years. In 1934 the real seventh-day Sabbath of the week 
would fall on what would be called Friday, if this plan were 
adopted. In 1935 it would fall on Thursday, in 1936 on Wed- 
nesday. As in 1936 (a leap year) two days would be dropped, 
the seventh-day Sabbath would, in 1937, fall on Monday. 

This wandering Sabbath would impose hardships on millions 
of observant Jews throughout the world. 

As a substitute proposal, the leap week would be added 
every fifth or sixth year to take the place of the “ blank” 
days. The year would be shortened to 364 days and the 
surplus days as they accumulate would make up the extra 
week. The remaining 364 days could then be divided 
either into equal quarters or into thirteen equal months. 
Another plan was to allow the surplus days to accumu- 
late until they amounted to a twenty-eight day month, 
which would be added every twenty-third year. Accord- 
ing to the report of the aforesaid National Committee 
of Calendar Simplification, all such proposals were con- 
sidered faulty by the Committee of the League of Na- 
tions because they introduce years whose lengths differ 
so greatly as to give rise to very serious difficulties in 
comparing actual statistics, fixing anniversary festivals, etc. 


HE attitude of the Holy See has so far not been 

made known, except to indicate that the project of 
calendar reform in itself presents no difficulties except 
when specific proposals would involve the abandonment 
of deeply rooted traditions, from which it would be 
neither legitimate nor desirable to depart except for 
weighty reasons of universal interest: as was quoted 
from a letter of Archbishop Maglione, Apostolic Nuncio 
to Switzerland, by Representative Sol Bloom of New 
York, at a hearing held for a Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

Rev. Frank M. Kenny, D.D., Rector of St. Martin’s 
Church, Port Leyden, N. Y., has made a study of calen- 
dar reform and recently expressed the opinion that there 
was little likelihood that the proposed change will ever 
become effective, stating : 

What is wrong with the present Gregorian calendar? Within 
the last few years this calendar has been finally adopted by 
Japan, China, Turkey, Russia and the Greek church, Why 
change it now? 

The objection to the present Gregorian calendar is that it is 
ill-suited to modern business, the months being of unequal length. 
A year of thirteen months is suggested, a month of twenty-eight 
days, and the last day in each ordinary year and the last two 
days in leap years to be observed as holidays, but not be recog- 
nized as days of the week of month. 

This would be a very serious defect in the proposed calendar, 
as it would disturb the regular occurrence of the seventh day, 
create a floating Sabbath, and thus conflict with the religious 
beliefs and practices of the majority of mankind. 


Father Kenny said the week must be preserved and it 
is plain that the only way to accomplish this and adopt 
the other features of the Eastman calendar would be by 
letting the extra days accumulate and hold them as leap 
This would seem to be in accordance with the 
THE PILGRIM 


weeks. 
Jewish plan. 
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Literature 





Some Words with the Poets 
Francis TAcsor, S. J. 


NNUALLY, something in excess of two and one-half 
A thousands of sheets of paper on which verse and 
poetry have been typed or penned reach the editorial office. 
The poetry comes from some of the best-known and most- 
inspired poets of the day. Some verse comes from them, 
also. Poetry, frequently, is contributed by totally un- 
known authors, presumably younger and fresher souls 
who are entering upon the arduous avocation of express- 
ing their deep emotions in meter and rhyme. The verse is 
the product of diverse kinds of aspiring poets. Many of 
these may eventually succeed in writing poetry, if they 
persevere. Others, especially those who have been urged 
by admiring friends to become poets, and those, with or 
without friends, who have determined to make of them- 
selves what nature neglected to have them born, will never 
reach the honor of having their effusions accepted. 

All of these contributions, poetry and verse alike, are 
welcomed in the editorial office. They are given a careful 
reading, for every editor is eager to receive bales, rather 
than sheafs, of metrical manuscripts in the hope that he 
may discover a real poem and a new poet. The law of 
averages would imply that the more manuscripts the edi- 
tor receives, the more chance he has of securing better 
poems. Because of the limitations of space, the editor is 
forced to return about ninety per cent of the poetic offer- 
ings; and because of the number of these offerings he is 
forced to express his regrets by a rejection card that is 
intended to be polite. If this disappointing slip happens 
to omit the phrase indicating the desire of the editor to see 
more of the poet’s work, that is an oversight. 

When the editor, on a blue Monday morning, opens the 
folder containing the poems received during the preceding 
week, he is not unmindful of the tragic responsibility that 
is his. In his decision, in this weekly poetic competition, 
he may evoke ecstasy or deep despair in many sensitive 
souls. Somewhere, be it in Kansas or in Arkansas, at 
some burning moment, perhaps in the solemn hush that 
comes before dawn, a poet has throbbed with an over- 
whelming emotion. Fearful lest the inspiration evaporate, 
the poet has scribbled out in words the tremendous thought 
that has gripped him. He reads this, his own poem, later 
in the day. He labors to perfect it; he is preoccupied 
with it; he corrects and polishes it, changing this word, 
strengthening that phrase, bolstering this rhyme, smooth- 
ing that rhythm. He is in anguish until he achieves that 
perfect moment of joy when he has completed his master- 
piece. Somewhat feverishly, however, he addresses his 
poem to an editor of a magazine. With growing anxiety, 
he awaits the decision. 

Meanwhile, the poem, precious to the author, is packed 
into a folder with a number of other poems, equally prec- 
ious to their authors. There they all remain until they 
amount to a pile sufficient to keep the editor busy for a 
few hours. The editor reads them, as they turn up in 
order, reads them coldly, dispassionately, judicially, reads 
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them without a thought of the absent, anxious author. 
If he fails to see anything in the poem, his hand mechani- 
cally reaches for the printed form. But if he discovers 
the least thing good, he puts the poem aside for the con- 
sideration of the other editors. Eventually, a few of the 
precious poems are chosen, but the greater number, no 
less precious to some fond heart, are folded into a return 
envelope. 

Why an editor may elect to publish one poem rather 
than another, is a question difficult to answer. Why an 
editor rejects a poem, is a question that the editor, if he 
be wise, if he be expezienced, will refrain from answering. 
Nevertheless, throwing editorial reticence and prudence 
aside, in the hope of being helpful to some of the younger 
poetic aspirants, I shall attempt to indicate a few of the 
reasons why editors reject poetry. My purpose is not to 
discourage the writing of poetry nor to make poets timor- 
ous about entrusting their creations to editorial boards 
of judges. My single aim is to offer a few kindly sug- 
gestions. 

The first of these concerns the theme of the poem. 
The young poet will save himself a disappointment if he 
conquers the temptation to write about certain subjects, 
not that these subjects are not, or were not, good in them- 
selves, but because they have become too obvious and too 
popular. Certain subjects have fascinated every poet, first 
second and third class, at some time or other. In these 
subjects, every poet perceives a deeper meaning, feels a 
sudden rush of emotion, draws out from them a message. 
Now, while the poet may thrill with this new experience 
and while he may feel himself compelled to write out his 
soul in it, he should not grow too keenly avid of having 
the poem published. For the editor to whom he sends it 
may have received upwards of ninety poems on the same 
subject, and thus be surfeited with it. 

These subjects, let me repeat, are capable of being 
transmuted into excellent poems; they have been, hun- 
dreds of times, during the past three or four centuries. 
But rarely by a young or an immature poet. Yet, they are 
the subjects that every young poet seizes upon for his 
earliest attempts. The list of themes that should be 
avoided, as here enumerated, is by no means complete, 
nor is it arranged in the relative order of dismerit. These 
subjects are to be regarded merely as examples: roads, 
dusty, tree-lined, long and lonely, leading over hill and 
vale, reaching to heaven, symbolizing our wayfaring on 
earth, etc.; firesides, hearth-fires, open fire-places, that 
invite to memories, dreams and meditations, that have 
pictures in their embers, that have lessons in their ashes ; 
clouds, fleecy or fleeting, white in a cerulean sky or in 
black array, forming castles, camels, mountains and the 
like; brooks, purling or tinkling or dashing; sheep and 
lambkins, some birds, like the thrush and the lark, honey 
bees ; babies, especially the first-born, like pink shells, with 
tiny fingers and toes, with futures; empty houses, long 
deserted, with ghosts of memories in them, with echoes 
of children’s golden voices haunting them, with weeds 
in the garden and falling shutters, paneless windows that 
are blind eyes, etc. ; the seasons of the year, whether spring 
and autumn are slain by winter or winter is conquered by 
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spring ; friendship, ineffably sweet, spurned, remembered, 
withered ; the loneliness of the little red lamp; the music, 
golden or silvery, of the sanctuary bell; beauty, whether 
desired, sought, taken as a mistress, and written with a 
capital letter ; the joy of being judged a fool, of not being 
understood by cruder folk, of being more sensitive, espe- 
cially to Beauty ; dead leaves of autumn, white blankets of 
snow, Jack Frost acting as an artist, spring stepping over 
the hills, etc. It would be possible to extend this list in- 
definitely, but I think that the young poets will be able 
to judge for themselves what further subjects they may 
consider as having been already competently treated in 
poetry. 

Other themes there are which editors of daily news- 
papers, neighborhood weeklies, devotional magazines, old- 
fashioned almanacs and similar publications may be glad 
to see treated in poetic form. But these, as far as I can 
judge, are themes incontinently and ruthlessly rejected by 
editors of the better magazines. In this class of poems, 
I would enumerate, among others, the following: invoca- 
tions to our glorious country, to our flag proudly waving, 
to our high destiny as a nation; counsel and inspiration to 
be full of joy, to be happy in adversity since a brighter 
day is dawning, to bear the burden though it be hard, 
to be courageous in doing, to see Beauty everywhere. to 
live thy life and lift thy eyes, etc.; warning, against life’s 
shams, against careless words giving pain, against the 
dregs that remain in the cup and the priceless vase that 
becomes broken; eulogies of friends, living or departed, 
mostly unknown except to the poet, whose fragrant spirit 
blesses the earth or has sanctified it, for whom nations, 
races and ages are forever thankful; panegyrics of Ruth, 
Lindbergh, Gandhi, at the moment of their triumphs. Such 
themes as these may be used for practice by the younger 
poets, but the resultant poem should not be taken too seri- 
ously, even though friends may say that it is very beauti- 
ful or contains a fine sentiment. 

Some editors reject poems because of the phrases that 
are used. Like the subjects, these phrases were once 
sparkling and expressive; but, as would happen to an 
1890 penny which has been in continual use, they have 
lost their glitter. I would thank that research worker 
who would take the trouble to list all of these phrases in 
an alphabetical order, in the same manner in which rhym- 
ing dictionaries are arranged. Then the young poets 
would know what phrases to refrain from using. A few 
examples are appended: pale stars, stars as sentries, the 
king of day, the curtain of night, beauty’s ways, human 
woe, bruised and broken, life’s candle, wings of sleep, 
blankets of snow, wooded vale, dove of peace, might and 
right, do and dare, bear thee in my heart, iron might, 
within my bosom, panoply of grace, rue and rosemary, 
myrrh and spikenard, cruel harms, quest of gold, sinful 
world, heavenly delight, joy of earth, eternal light, memo- 
ries sweet, and several hundred more. 

Not alone phrases but even individual words might 
impel an editor to reach for a rejection card. And very 
simple words, too. The modern editor is suspicious of 
the ability of a poet who speaks of mem’ries, Calv'ry, 
Bethl’em, J’rus’lem. He is not particularly impressed by 
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the use of the Quakerish forms, such as thous and thees, 
arts and werts, dosts and didsts, haths and iths. The 
Bible and Shakespeare may be permitted the use of these 
forms, but that is one kind of imitation that the younger 
poet should avoid. 

Further warnings to beginners in poetry might be given 
in regard to rhyme and rhythm. “ Clod and God,” for 
example, as rhymes, are not impressive. And all that 
jingles is not poetry, despite the example of Thomas 
Moore and the Celtic songsters. Many a rejection slip 
has been sent to a poet because his verse ticked with the 
insistence of a Big Ben. Free verse, of course, is now 
out-moded as much as sing-song. 

Many reasons there are for the return of precious 
poems to their authors, and many reasons there are that 
lead an editor to accept poems for publication. He may 
be caught up by a pulse of the rhythm, the spark of a 
mood, the flash of an image, a poignant word or soul- 
searing phrase, a single concept glowing with genius, or a 
simple conceit. He cannot tell you, in advance, what it 
is that will attract his attention, except in generalizations. 
But when he sees it in a poem, then he knows that that 
is what he was seeking in the poem, Having found a poem 
with that indefinable something in it, he feels compensated 
for the tedious labor of discarding the other ninety-nine 
poems that lacked that something. 

Noble and high-hearted authors, on their deathbeds, 
have been known to pray that no line ever written by them 
has marred the beauty of any soul. Thus, in a humble 
way, the writer of the above advice to young poets finishes 
with a hope that no poet, young or old, may be deterred 
by these well-meaning lines from writing poetry or verse, 
or from entrusting it to the perils of the editorial office. 


REVIEWS 


The Story of the Red Man. By Fiona Warren Seymour. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. $5.00. 

The author of this volume is the first woman to be appointed a 
member of the Board of Indian Commissioners. That, and the 
fact that she is a lawyer, have determined the treatment which 
she gives to her narrative. She has not written the story of the 
Red Man himself, his race and division into nations and tribes, 
his internal wars, his customs, religious beliefs, culture, etc. She 
has looked on his history almost exclusively as it related to the 
expansion of the United States from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
West Coast. An introductory chapter or two sketches the in- 
fluence of Europeans on the Red Man before the Revolutionary 
War. Mrs. Seymour is not wholly reliable in this Colonial period 
of Indian-European relations. Her assertions that the English 
colonists “ had loftier intent towards the natives” than the French 
and Spanish, and that “they recognized the Indian ownership of 
the land” are not true; Penn recognized this, and was sincere, 
but the other colonies did not. She claims also that the colonists 
showed “ toleration at first” to the Indians; but that attitude which 
they first showed cannot, except by a total misuse of the word, be 
called toleration. She seems almost wholly oblivious of the Dutch 
settlement and its influence on the Iroquois. And it is gratuitous 
for her to assert that “the tribes of the St. Lawrence practically 
merged into the French Canadian as the years went on.” The 
French Canadian as a race is as purely white-blooded today as 
are the Daughters of the American Revolution. The bulk of Mrs. 
Seymour’s chapters is devoted to the hundred-year-old conflict 
between the Indian tribes whose territory embraced the present 
United States and the American Government, especially in its 
military arm. That arm, preceding or accompanying the pioneer 
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settlers, pushed out relentlessly, ruthlessly, invincibly into Indian 
land. In stabilizing these conquests by treaties and agreements, 
made under threat, the Government cooperated. The Whites 
wanted the land in its entirety; the Red Man, disunited, of lower 
civilization, weaker in all ways, could not withstand the conqueror. 
Indian leaders there were, from Pontiac, Joseph Brant, who allied 
himself with the English, and Tecumseh, down to Red Cloud, Sit- 
ting Bull and Geronimo, but none of them held up, for long, the 
dominance of the Whites. Mrs. Seymour relates the length of the 
story of battles, expeditions, treaties and settlements between the 
native and the conqueror. She professes satisfaction now that the 
Red Man has been incorporated in our present American civili- 
zation. The Indian as the ward of the Government has been cared 
for and supported; he has been educated at Government expense, 
but out of Indian funds, except in religion, for the Government will 
pay for education in every branch of learning except that of belief 
in God. But the Indian is now a citizen; being such, he will prob- 
a a 


ably disappear as a race. 





A Page of Irish History: Story of University College, 
Dublin, 1883-1909. Compiled by Fatuers of the Society of 
Jesus. Dublin: The Talbot Press 21s. 

The special purpose of this book, we are told, is to relate a 
chapter in the history of higher education in Ireland. The intense 
desire of Irish Catholics for this education, and their unjust 
deprivation of proper facilities for obtaining it in their own 
country make one of the most interesting chapters of the check- 
ered history of the land of saints and scholars. University Col- 
lege (1883) was a continuation of the Catholic University founded 
by Newman thirty years earlier, and the National University of 
1908 was an autonomous university for and of the people in their 
striving for home rule in the intellectual order and the eman- 
cipation of the national soul. It is contended that the organiza- 
tion of this National University was a potent factor in the 
achievement of the existing scheme of Irish self-government. 
In support of this there is a most informative series of character 
sketches of the notable professors and students who contributed 
to the evolution of Irish Ireland. On this patriotic roll are the 
names, among many others, of Dr. George Sigerson, Father 
O’Growney, Dr. Joyce, the Jesuit Fathers Peter and Thomas 
Finlay, David Comyn, George Clancy, Douglas Hyde, Tom 
Kettle, Roger Casement, Patrick Pearse, First-President of the 
Irish Republic, and others of their confreres, whose aim it was 
to secure complete national freedom in the national sphere. It 
all makes an invaluable record for the future historian, all the 
more desirable, because it details the personal experiences of the 


individual actors in and promoters of the happenings it chronicles. 
T. F. M. 





The Passion Play of Oberammergau. By Montrose J. Moses. 
New York: Duffield and Company. $2.50. 

This is a revised edition of the volume written by Mr. Moses 
in 1909. The Foreword is explanatory of the developments since 
that date and describes the preparations that were made for the 
1930 series of presentations. An additional list, containing the 
names of the players in the 1910, 1922 and 1930 productions has 
also been included. For the rest, except some bibliographical refer- 
ences, the volume remains the same. The Introduction has been left 
unchanged, though it would seem quite unlikely that Catholic 
reviewers, at the time of the first publication, did not point out 
some statements not quite correct. It is not true, for example, 
that “the Passion Play has become modified; it nowhere accentu- 
ates the Catholic doctrine from which it sprang.” The idea appears 
also in the Foreword where the author states: “At one time, the 
text was dominated by Catholic doctrine, until the Protestant world 
began coming to the performances, when gradually the Passion 
Play was shorn of its pointed ecclesiastical significance, and pre- 
sented as a straight panoramic story. Losing its doctrinal char- 
acter, it has perforce lost some of its initial simplicity.” Again, 
Mr. Moses has no clear idea of monasticism and Jesuitism. He 
makes frequent reference to the Jesuit influence without showing 
a clear knowledge of what that is, if at all. Thus, he speaks of 
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“the Jesuitical, mediaeval tradition .of Ettal Monastery.” The 
present reviewer must confess that he has not compared the trans- 
lation with the accepted text; he cannot, however, refrain from 
noting that he suspects the accuracy of some of the renderings of 
the original. The volume, however, may be recommended as a 
guide-book for those happy enough to be on their way to Oberam- 
mergau this summer, and as a substitute for those who have not 
that prospect. Mr. Moses is, without a doubt, most sympathetic 


to the play and players, and most sincere in his evaluation. 
F. X. T. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Theology for the Laity.—Philosophy teaches that even in 
the purely “natural” order the end of man is God. Divine 
Revelation tells us that that order was never a real one: from 
the start man was raised to a supernatural state and his objective 
in consequence is the Beatific Vision. Speculatively, however, 
Scholastic theologians have long discussed man’s natural capacity 
for attaining God and precisely what that attainment would con- 
sist in. It is with these questions mainly that “The Desire of 
God in the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas” (Longmans, 
Green. $4.20) is concerned. It is written by James E. O’Mahony, 
O.S.F.C., and is a scholarly treatise indicating much reading and 
research, and reflecting the erudition and logical thinking of its 
distinguished author. He would show how all being, particularly 
rational nature, tends to return to God. More particularly, he 
attempts to make a synthesis between the frequent declarations of 
St. Thomas that the vision of God is beyond the power of any 
created intelligence and the Angelic Doctor’s constant emphasis 
that there is in man a natural desire to see God. 

On the theory that the Synoptic Gospels, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, with the Acts of the Apostles, and the Johannine writings 
each presents the thought and work of Christ under a particular 
aspect, the Rev. Fr. Lemonnyer, O.P., has written “‘ The Theology 
of the New Testament” (Herder. $1.35), taking for his first 
discussion the kingdom of God and its Founder, for the second, 
the new economy of salvation, and for the third, the personality 
of Our Lord, based respectively on the Synoptics, the Pauline 
Epistles, and St. John’s theology. While the material with which 
the author deals can scarcely be called new, its method of presen- 
tation makes it interesting and engaging reading. 

Many years ago the Most Rev. M. Sheehan, since Coadjutor 
Archbishop of Sydney, published his two-year course of religious 
instruction for schools and colleges under the title of “ Apologetics 
and Christian Doctrine” (Dublin: Gill. 1/6). How popular the 
little handbook proved is evident from the fact that a new and 
revised edition, just off the press, of the first part, apologetics, 
states that 80,000 copies have been published. Those familiar with 
the original volume will note in this new printing several im- 
portant and beneficial revisions and improvements. This is par- 
ticularly true of the introductory chapter, the chapter on the 
existence of God, and the general typographical make-up of the 
volume. The book is suggested as an excellent course for col- 
leges, study clubs, and private reading. 





Mostly Collegiate.—It is generally assumed that most of our 
collegians in State and secular institutions of learning are skeptical 
not only of religion, but even of the very existence of God. In 
“Truths to Live By” (Holt. $2.00) J. Elliot Ross meets this 
attitude of the student mind in a half-dozen chapters that touch 
the chief points in natural theology. While his themes are the old 
ones of the reasonableness of faith, the existence of God, im- 
mortality, etc., Father Ross discusses them in the light of the 
popular difficulties alleged against them. Not only does he defend 
the traditional Christian and Catholic doctrine about them, but 
he does this by showing that the very arguments that are com- 
monly used to justify a discarding of religious beliefs, as a fact 
prove them. Thus he argues that Evolution and the theory of 
Relativity disprove the validity of atheism. The student who 
fears lest the irreligious collegiate atmosphere in which he moves 
may be weakening his belief will find Father Ross’s volume in- 
tellectually satisfying and interesting. 
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A dozen brief chapters meant to help the matriculating fresh- 
man orientate himself on entering college make up “Going to 
College” (Stratford. $1.00) by William C. Spicer. While for 
the most part the remarks are the obvious ones that anyone of 
experience and interested in a young man facing the perplexities 
of a college career would give him if he were at all intimate 
with the educational field and human nature, nevertheless, it is 
well to have them brought together in a brief handbook. For 
those who believe in dogmatic religion, the chapter on “ Religion” 
will hardly be commended as adequate. 

Gathering together five lectures frequently given to students 
and others on the practical development of the memory, imagina- 
tion, intellect, and will, Howard Albert Corey has compiled 
“ Mindcraft” (Christopher Publishing House). Without going 
into the metaphysics of the human mind, the author is chiefly 
intent on offering suggestions as to how the memory may be 
fruitfully developed and how the various faculties, though he 
would hardly call them that, cooperate together to make men 
logical thinkers and dynamic efficient characters. Scholastics will 
probably disagree with the validity of many of the reasons which 
the author offers for the suggestions he makes, yet withal if one 
were to follow them out in practice one should probably find 
oneself assisted in no small measure in the correct use of the 
mental powers. 

If educators for whom the book is meant disregard the phil- 
osophy back of “ Tomorrow’s Americans” (Putnam. $2.00) and 
content themselves with the practical items relative to student 
self-government contained in its pages, they may find the book 
helpful. It is a defense of student government and the honor 
system and kindred movements in our school system. Those con- 
versant with the problems it discusses will recognize that there is 
much to be said on the other side of a number of questions which 
the authors, A. O. Bowden and Ida Clyde Clarke touch upon. It 
is unwarrantedly assumed that Franklin, Washington and the rest 
of the founders of our Republic taught that the “ main” purpose 
or “major” object of public education is to prepare the younger 
generation for citizenship. It is equally a false assumption that 
democratic citizens can best be made through accustoming grade 
pupils and adolescents to the formalities of student government. 
It is principles, motives, and ideals that chiefly go to the making 
of good citizens, and not facility at presiding at meetings, polic- 
ing a campus, or participating in the activities of class and school 
organizations. 





Demonology.—When one attempts a biography of Satan the 
reader will know that so far as the author departs from Revela- 
tion he is dealing almost wholly with figments of his own imagina- 
tion. The chief interest which “ The Life of the Devil” (Knopf. 
$5.00) has centers less in its author, “ Father” Louis Coulange, 
a pseudonym for a French priest of the Modernist school. Need- 
less to say, from the Catholic standpoint the volume is unorthodox. 
Its thesis is, substantially, that the devil is a man-made creature 
who has served the purpose of the Christian Church for some 
centuries in a very unenviable role, that his function has now been 
definitely eliminated from the earth, that the modern mechanistic 
interpretation of the universe has withdrawn it from the govern- 
ment of a personal God, and that science and the spirit of solidarity 
making for an international utopia are ridding the earth of Evil. 
At no place in the book does the author give in its entirety the 
authoritative unadulterated teaching of the Church regarding the 
devil: rather he sets up a straw man of his own to knock down. 
French and English reviewers have identified “Father” Cou- 
lange as a well-known writer who under a dozen and more aliases 
has been bringing out a long series of anti-clerical books with 
the pretension that they are the work of a large group of students 
and thinkers. As a fact, there is strong intrinsic evidence of 
their all coming from the pen of the Abbé Turmel. Critical 


students will search in vain for data about some of the authorities 
the author quotes to substantiate things which the book includes 
about the devil and his works, for they seem to be myths. The 
translation is done by Stephen Haden Guest. 

Stephen Haden Guest is also responsible for introducing an- 
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other French attempt to tell the story of the origin and evolution 
of the devil to English readers. ‘“ The Devil” (Dutton. $3.50) 
is from the pen of Maurice Garcon and Jean Vinchon and pro- 
fesses to be an historical, critical and medical study of the “ myth” 
with whom it deals. It is neither history nor scientific criticism, 
but rather a book of questionable pathology that some few medical 
men may have an interest in, but that can have no general or 
popular appeal. The philosophy on which the author’s treatment 
is based is the animism of Lewis Browne and the school of 
thought he represents, which has been so often refuted. Much is 
made of the relations of the Church and churchmen to exorcism, 
witchcraft, etc., the author very carefully selecting to bolster his 
thesis, not the authentic theological pronouncements of the Church 
which are so well grounded in Divine Revelation, but rather 
private opinions whose weight is no more than the arguments 
that they urge to defend their attitudes. 





The Christian Life—While every Christian admits that 
prayer in its essence is the raising of the mind and heart to God, 
few rise to a realization of its beauty and find themselves habitual- 
ly able to engage in prayer satisfactorily. The secret, according 
to the Rev. Father W. Roche, S.J., would seem to be that we make 
ourselves as little children, that we go to God with simplicity and 
confidence, that we become conscious during prayer that we are 
performing a stupendous act in the presence of the entire hier- 
archy of heaven and with the help of their intercession and, above 
all, with the active cooperation in our prayer of the Holy Spirit 
Himself and Christ Our Lord. These and kindred thoughts, as 
inspiring and consoling as they are practical, he sets forth in 
“Daybreak in the Soul” (Longmans. $1.25). The short essays 
it contains are not for the sophisticated and the proud Pharisee, 
but for the humble publican. Their chief lesson is that the purity 
and perfection of our prayer bears a direct relation to the per- 
sonal activity of our souls. 

Though library shelves are stocked with sermon volumes, 
pastors who must preach Sunday after Sunday are continually 
looking for new material. It was probably in the hope of being 
of some assistance to his sacerdotal confreres in this regard that 
the Rev. John A. Whelan, O.S.A., was led to publish his 
“Sermons for the High Mass” (Pustet. $3.00). The volume in- 
cludes a complete course of talks, each of about twenty minutes 
duration, for all the Sundays and the chief festivals of the year, 
with panegyrics for the festivals of St. Patrick, St. Joseph, Sts. 
Peter and Paul, St. Augustine, St. Monica, and St. Rita. The 
busy preacher will find Father Whelan’s sermons suggestive of 
much practical material and reinforced by plentiful Scriptural and 
patristic quotations. The illustrations and applications, quite 
naturally, he must make himself for the immediate needs and ac- 
cording to the circumstances of his present congregation. To the 
extent that he does this and does not slavishly follow the author’s 
sermons, he will preach to his people the word of God in an 
orthodox, authoritative, interesting and convincing manner. 

The importance of a proper understanding of the implications 
of married life makes the publication of “The Moral Law of 
the Family” (Herder. $1.35) as the sixth volume in the 
“Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge” particularly timely. 
The translation, which is from the French of Pierre Méline, 
is done by the Rev. Patrick Browne of Maynooth. The aim of 
the book is to discuss a particular phase of Christian ethics. The 
author, after laying down some general principles about morality 
and the genesis of social order, plunges into his discussion of 
marriage and the family in a clear, fearless and practical way, 
though it should be noted that from this last aspect many of the 
applications were made with direct reference to France and con- 
sequently may demand some variation when related to conditions 
in the United States. The duties of the married couple are pre- 
sented on the rational and revealed bases on which they rest. The 
clergy, ethicians and those interested in social problems will be 
particularly helped by a perusal of the volume, though there is 
much in it also that should appeal to Catholic collegians, men and 
women, and to those planning marriage or just beginning to rear 
a family. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rute, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department, 


munications. 


Scorn Not Nebraska 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been reading A. Longfellow Fiske’s Adventures in Toler- 
ance, and Real Issues, in recent numbers of AMERICA, with an 
equal-parts mixture of enjoyment and painful reminiscence. I 
hope no holier-than-thou New Yorker believes that such adven- 
tures were to be had only in darkest Nebraska. 

“It is a contest between God and State,” stuttered one feeble 
cold man, as I registered him. “And the State must win,” he 
added, shaking his trembling fist under my “ Dirty (I deny) Irish 
Catholic” nose. Our polling place at one time during the morn- 
ing of November 6, 1928, looked like Lourdes or St. Anne de 
Beaupré, except that our lame and halt asked nothing from God, 
but garnered their depleted strength to use the instrument of a 
free people in a gesture of hatred for one man’s religion. 

And there was the Protestant Sunday School teacher, declared 
unfit to teach little Protestants because she was a Democrat; and 
the Republican committee woman, Catholic for generations and 
Irish right back to the snakes, who was neither expelled from 
her church nor “grounded” although she campaigned bitterly 
and inexactly against Smith on the basis that his mother was a 
Jew! No, sir, we needn’t look down on Nebraska! 

Albany, N. Y. L. Remy. 


“Every Catholic Child... .” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Conscience has formed a habit of speaking sharply to me every 
week or so, something like this: “You have two for early lunch 
today, remember, and the ironing. There are no fairies! How can 
you take time to walk to school with Benjamin this morning? ” 

“But I can get back soon,” I answer, “and the work goes 
much more smoothly after I’ve said ‘Good morning’ to the Sis- 
ters. I bring back from the school an exquisite thought, a bit of 
help over hard places, word of a new book, an anecdote to chuckle 
over all day, a vision of serenity or a priceless talisman in the 
form of a little prayer. Maybe spiritual nourishment that I can 
serve at noon to the early lunchers, and you know that boys and 
girls ‘do not live by bread alone.’” Conscience agrees, so I whisk 
off my apron and start out with Benjamin. 

One morning on my way home I had a collision! It was this 
way. I had reached the corner that commands the best view 
of our new school, and, as usual, turned back to gaze. I was 
having that dream that I imagine every Catholic mother of a 
son has, a dream that hardly dares to be a hope, to such a high 
and holy place it reaches. It is best explained by lines in a 
poem that I read in AMERICA years ago, of “tall candles in his 
eyes” when “he chose the odd, white way that skirts the lake 
of Paradise.” Blinded by my dream, I collided with a stranger. 

“T see,” he said, “that you, too, are admiring that splendid 
school. Is that the new Catholic school the paper speaks of?” 

After apologizing, I answered him and added proudly that one 
of my sons was a pupil there. 

“Tt is as beautiful a school as I have ever seen,” he said, “ and 
I have been a teacher all my life. As I remember it, the plot 
was a drab field but that school is turning it into a beauty spot. 
The property all around here has increased in value.” And he 
waved a friendly pipe as a pointer. 

We stood on the quiet, sunny corner for a few minutes and 
discussed the Catholic Church and other things. Finally I re- 
marked how glad we fathers and mothers were to have our chil- 
dren in the care of the Sisters. 

“ Sisters!” he exploded. “You can’t tell me anything about 
Sisters!” 

I could feel myself getting ready to blaze, but before that could 
happen he went on: “I was in an antomobile accident a few 
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months ago; knocked unconscious and taken to the nearest hos- 
pital. They didn’t know who I was or whether I had a cent, 
but those Sisters cared for me as if I were a brother of theirs. 
They just brought me back from death’s door. Bless Sisters, I 
say! Sometimes the nurses might slip, but you can bank on a 
Sister. She never lets you down. I understand why you are 
glad to have your little son with the Sisters. There is a picture 
I saw at the hospital that I shall never lose till I die. I was 
in a ward, with screens around my bed. I could see and hear 
but I couldn’t move, except my head. One day a man brought 
his father and put him in the next bed, just dumped the poor, 
old, dying man there and went out. It was pitiable. The old 
man was filthy and all sores. I couldn’t help seeing some. A 
Sister came, looked at him, and went to work. His son took 
no interest, but that refined woman got basins and towels, pinned 
back her veil and went at that loathsome task, and I had evidence 
that it was just that. She cleaned him and even clipped his hair. 
When she had his body in proper state, everything around him 
immaculate, she knelt down by his pilllow and I heard her ask, 
‘You believe in God, don’t you, friend?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘You know you 
have a soul?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘You know that Jesus Christ died to 
save that soul?’ ‘Yes.’ And so she went on and led him 
to pray with her. She had cleaned his filthy old body, but that 
wasn’t enough. She wanted to save his soul. You can’t tell 
me anything about Sisters!” 

It would be a long story to tell all that the Sisters have done for 
us even in this one year; how blessedly safe the little ones are 
with them; how splendid and alert their methods are; how the 
children love their school. 

Every day I, a former teacher, have solid proof that my son 
is being developed spiritually, mentally and physically, that his 
abilities are being sought for and stimulated. 

In each class room is a statue of the Blessed Mother, on a level 
with the children. When young eyes wander from books, they 
rest on her pure face, her folded hands, her modest robe, and 
a child would need to be duller than any I have seen not to bene- 
fit by it and not to discover the source of Sister’s inspiration. 

When my youngest came home elated over the bandage that 
“Sister Superior, herself” had put on his hand, his pride saw 
the honor of having her hands dress the hurt, but my gratitude 
saw behind the neat compress the unremitting care and the ex- 
pert treatment. 

Almost every day we have new reason to agree with the man 
on the corner. In so much more than in just a physical way the 
school and convent “are turning what was a drab field into a 
beauty spot.” 

Many have needed to know what this year has told them about 
Catholic schools and Sisters. “Too much time on religion” has 
lost its force when placed beside the high standard of scholar- 
ship Holy Trinity School has already established. Thirty min- 
utes spent in religious instruction and “blessing the hour” do 
not loom too large, when we read in the local paper of a little 
lad stepping off the curb to sudden death. 

Teaching the children why God made them does seem at least 
as important as arithmetic, when a mere high-school boy in a 
nearby town commits suicide. Can any mother of a daughter not 
approve of having Purity and Modesty live and laugh with her 
little girl and lay their immaculate hands on her shoulder? 

A gentleman who watched the Sisters going with the children 
along the Street remarked, as he removed his hat, “We love 
to see this.” If he had known that the children were on their 
way to pray beside one of their little mates whom God had called, 
I feel sure he would have echoed the prayer of the sorrowing 
mother, “ Thank God for the Sisters!” 

If these devoted women have taught the spiritual significance 
of December 25, they have also taught the greatness of February 
22; if they have impressed their pupils with the awe of Good 
Friday, they have also impressed with the bravery of Memorial 
Day; if they have rejoiced with the little ones in the shining joy 
of Easter, they have also rejoiced with them in the flags and 
cheering of Independence Day. 


Greenfield, Mass. E. A. K. 











